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.D Effective in 
gebrush Control, 
‘DA Tests Show 


Chemical Gets Near 
100% Kill in Large 
Scale Experiments 


ASHINGTON — Chemical spray 
control of sagebrush on western 
bes has proved an effective part- 
to established cultural and graz- 
management practices in US. 
mrtment of Agriculture experi- 
ts. 


he organic herbicide 2,4-D is 
ommended by USDA for con- 
bling this unpalatable plant, 
hich covers millions of acres in 
» West. In 10 years of large- 
ale tests on range-lands in the 
ssen and Modoc National Forests 
northern California, 2,4-D not 
ly proved near 100% effective 
ainst the major species of west- 
n sagebrush but was low enough 
cost to be of practical use to 
rmers and ranchers as a supple- 
entary control method, USDA re- 
rted July 11. 


Donald R. Cornelius and Charles L. 
bham, USDA range conservation- 
, who carried on the experi- 
mts, found that 2,4-D cannot al- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Steel Strike Threatens Benzene 
Supply for Pesticide Production 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The cur- 
rent steel strike, now more than two 
weeks old and regarded as likely to 
continue for some time yet, is looked 
upon with concern by certain seg- 
ments of the pesticide trade because 
of a possible shortage of benzene, 
normally supplied in considerable 
part by the steel industry. 

Observers in Washington noted 
that settlement of the steel dispute 
is not likely to be reached for per- 
haps a number of weeks at the out- 
side, thus jeopardizing much of the 
benzene supply through a major re- 
maining portion of the insecticide 
season. Makers of DDT, 2,4-D and 
other pesticidal materials of which 
benzene is a component, are reported 
to be doing some serious measuring 
of supplies to see if either finished 
goods or the supply of raw materials 
can be stretched through a long pe- 
riod of retarded production. 


Estimates made by representatives 
of the industry indicate that the 
steel industry provides roughly 40% 
to 50% of the benzene used by the 
pesticide trade in the manufacture of 
many products. The U.S. Department 
of Commerce, in its monthly chemi- 
cal and rubber report for June, said 
that in the first quarter of 1956, 
coke-oven operators produced 49,017,- 
000 gallons of benzene out of a total 
of 84,438,000 gal. produced in that 
period from all sources. 

This steel strike now seems to cut 
off about one month’s total avail- 
ability of benzene for the production 
of DDT at one of the most critical 
periods of the cotton and corn crop 
production when protection against 
tae pests would be needed urgent- 
y. 


To the extent that producers of 
DDT have anticipated this steel 
tie-up is not known here and con- 
sequently there is no way of esti- 


mating stockpiling of benzene by 


$45,000 Appropriation Voted in lowa 
For Stepped-Up Hopper Control Work 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Approval 
of a $45,000 appropriation for the pur- 
chase of insecticides and manpower 
to control a serious infestation of 
grasshoppers in the southern three 
tiers of Iowa counties, was granted 
July 9 by the Finance and Control 
Committee, an interim group which 
considers such requests when the 
state legislature is not in session. 
This move has resulted in a greatly 
stepped-up control program in the 
grasshopper-infested area, according 
to Dr. H. M. Harris, state entomolo- 


ussell Coleman Tells Southern 


MHicials of Role of Fertilizer 
Solving Farm Problems 


ROANOKE — R. W. Ludwick, 
puty in charge, Feed and Fertilizer 
trol Office, State College, N.M., 
S elected president of the Associa- 
m of Southern Feed and Fertilizer 
mtrol Officials at the 14th annual 
Sy of the group held here re- 


ad Constable, state chemist, De- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
+ elected vice president, and 
head, Department 
and Fertilizer, Kentucky Ag- 
ye Experiment Station, Lex- 
Peelected secretary-treas- 


Etheredge, State College, 
rer the ing President, presided 
b pes: which were attend- 
Sentatives trom 
Cloaninger, head, Depart- 

Fertilizer Inspection and 
'’emson, S.C., was selected 


chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members of that group are the 
three officers; Mr. Etheredge; Har- 
old H. Hoffman, Florida State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Tallahassee; 
L. C. Jacobs, Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture, Nashville, and Mau- 
rice Rowe, Virginia Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Rich- 
mond. 


Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president, National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Washington, outlined to the 
control officials the role of commer- 
cial fertilizer in solving three farm 
problems. 


He listed these problems as (1) 
maintenance of farm income, (2) dis- 
position of surplus farm commodities 
and (3) maintenance of soil produc- 
tivity. 

Using statistics from experimental 

(Continued on page 20) 


gist, in a telephone interview with 
Croplife. 

Although the state’s activities do 
not include spraying privately-owned 
farm lands, the farmers themselves 
are reported to be doing an energetic 
job of controlling the insects. Recent 
rains, the first in many months, have 
afforded the grasshoppers good eat- 
ing along roadsides and in ditches 
which in effect delayed their advance 
into fields. Thus, the welcome mois- 
ture not only acted as a grasshopper 
stopper, but gave promise of good 
crops. This, in turn, afforded a real 
incentive for the farmers to go all 
out in an effort to halt the hoppers 
before they do great damage to corn 
and beans which had not yet been 
ruined by drouth. 

The state crews are continuing to 
apply a number of insecticidal for- 
mulations to the areas adjacent to 
highways, and state and county roads. 
Materials being used include dieldrin, 
toxaphene, heptachlor, aldrin, mala- 
thion, lindane and methoxychlor. The 
latter three are being recommended 
particularly for control in gardens 
and yards. 


Anhydrous Production 
Shows Gain in May . 


WASHINGTON — May production 
of synthetic anhydrous ammonia to- 
taled 310,422 short tons, a gain of 1% 
from 306,172 short tons in April, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 

Output of ammonium nitrate, ori- 
ginal solution (100% NH,NO,) in 
May totaled 180,430 short tons, com- 
pared with 202,975 short tons in 
April. Production of phosphoric acid 
(50% .HsPO,): increased to 320,688 
short tons in. May. from 312,054 short 
tons in April. 


pesticide producers. However, ac- 
cording to recent U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports, production 
of DDT in the crop year Oct. 1, 
1954 through last Sept. 30 totaled 
110,550,000 Ib., compared with 90,- 
712,000 Ib. in a corresponding 
riod a year earlier. ; 


Production during the five months 
of October, 1954 through February, 
1956 totaled 53,909,000 Ib. 

Stocks of DDT on hand last Sept. 
30 totaled 29,250,000 lb., compared 
with a 27,386,000 lb. inventory on 
Sept. 30, 1954, according to USDA. 

But the nature of the pesticidal 
chemical business with its sometimes 
thin inventories in distribution chan- 
nels might indicate that formulators 
may find themselves without ade- 
quate supplies for the major crop pro- 
tection in their areas if they do not 
have orders on the books which will 
assure them of adequate supplies for 
the farmers. 

This indicated tightening supply of 
DDT may eventually lead to an al- 
location or rationing of deliveries to 
customers particularly in regions 
where steel industry production of 
benzene is a big local or area market 
factor. 


For example, in the southeastern 
cotton belt, the U.S. steel plant at 
Birmingham, Ala. is down, along 
with other steel industry units. 
This Birmingham plant may be 
seen as the big source of benzene 
for the producers in this cotton 
belt area. Consequently, the south- 
east may be a greater casualty for 
DDT supplies than in other areas 
where petroleum sources of ben- 
zene are a larger proportion of the 
overall supply of this component 
material. 


Focusing attention on this impact 
(Continued on page 17) 


Gypsy, Brown-Tail 
Moth Regulated 
Area Extended 


WASHINGTON—Additions to the 
gypsy moth regulated area in Con- 
necticut, Maine, New York and Ver- 
mont are made in a revision of quar- 
antine regulations and supplementary 
instructions effective July 20, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 


The new orders also combine in- 
to a single, continuous gypsy moth 
regulated area the new area plus 
the former gypsy moth generally- 
infested and suppressive areas in 
the New England States and New 
York. The brown-tail moth regulat- 
ed area is also extended in the New 
England States. 


Under one of the revised regula- 
tions, the chief of the Plant Pest 
Control Branch of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service is authorized 
to issue. administrative instructions 

(Continued on page 20) 
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AT DEL-MAR-VA MEETING 


Efficient Fertilization Factors 
Listed by Virginia Agronomist 


Editor's Note 
The accompanying manuscript was 


presented recently at the annual con- 
vention of the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
Fertilizer Assn. by Dr. H. L.. Dunton, 
head, agronomy department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. Dr. Dunton entitlef the talk, 
“What Every Fertilizer Salesman 
Should Know.” A story of the con- 
vention appeared on page 1 of the 
July 9 issue of Croplife. 
¥ 


I would like to talk with you brief- 
ly about a few of the basic factors 
that we try to take into consideration 
when making fertilizer recommenda- 
tions. It will not be possible to cover 
all angles of this, but I hope that a 
few thoughts may show the trend 
that we are trying to follow in effi- 
cient fertilization. 


The fertilizer program in Virginia, 
until recent years, endeavored to, 
first, show the farmer that plant 
food, or fertilizer, is essential on 
practically all soils in Virginia for 
efficient crop production. I believe 
this has been fairly well accom- 
plished. 

The second step endeavored to get 
more nearly the correct amount of 
fertilizer used, which meant that the 
program was built more around the 
idea of getting some fertilizer used 
and not as much on the considera- 
tion of the right kind and amount. 
I feel that these steps were neces- 
sary and, perhaps, the soundest that 
could have been taken at that time, 
because practically all soils were de- 
ficient in plant food for efficient crop 
production. 


Today, on many farms the sit- 
uation is quite different. We must 
use what we use and any increase 
more efficiently. What I will have 
- te say may create more problems 
for the contro] officials and the in- 
dustry and the college since it will 
mean that more grades will likely 
be used on each farm. 


In other words, the old idea of one 
grade or analysis of fertilizer for 
corn has passed. I am firmly con- 
vinced that if we survey any area 
in a county, we will find that there 
are situations in which practically 
every grade of fertilizer on our pres- 
ent list should be used. 

Today, what do we consider in try- 
ing to make a fertilizer recommenda- 
tion? 

We consider the soil as the manu- 
facturing plant for crop production 
in agriculture. The soil, as a manu- 
facturing plant, can be compared 
with industrial plants and there are 
many similarities. We have wide dif- 
ferences in soils as we have many 
different kinds of industrial plants. 
However, there are, in my opinion, 
two big differences between the soil 
as an agricultural manufacturing 
slant and the industrial plant. First, 
I feel that the soil is more compli- 
cated and harder to understand; and, 
secondly, the soil is the only manu- 
facturing plant I know that improves 
with use if properly managed. All 
others deteriorate with time, regard- 
less of how well they are managed. 


Soils do vary widely in their char- 
acteristics and abilities to produce. 
These facts must be taken into con- 
sideration. We must learn more 
about the soil and we are spending, 
at our institution and in other in- 
stitutions a lot of money studying 
the characteristics of this manufac- 
turing plant, the soil. As an example, 
we now have two well-trained men 
in our department, who are studying 
and characterizing the colloids in the 
different soils of Virginia. I may add 


that they are finding some most in- 
teresting facts relative to this. 

Due to certain types of colloids in 
a particular soil, they are finding 
that this soil doesn’t lose plant nu- 
trients by leaching as rapidly as an- 
other soil. Another example of con- 
siderable interest is the fact that we 


| are now producing alfalfa, and have 


been for three years, on a soil with 
a pH of 5.6. A few years -back, we 
would have said this could not be 
done. 


As we study this soil further, we 
may find it is not necessary to raise 
the pH as high as it is on some other 
soils in order to grow alfalfa suc- 
cessfully. Therefore, we expect to 
continue, as rapidly as feasible, to 
look into these different soils and to 
find out more about them. 


We must recognize that certain 
soils have limited capabilities and, 
therefore, cannot produce good re- 
turns on large amounts of fertilizer. 
In other words, if we consider fer- 
tilizer as the raw material going into 
the manufacturing plant, the soil, 
then we readily see that certain soils 
cannot use as much fertilizer efficient- 
ly as certain other soils. This may be 
due to many reasons, which we can- 
not go into at this time. 


The soil, we feel, must be con- 
sidered carefully in any program of 
efficient fertilization. 


The second major consideration 
in making 2n efficient or good fer- 
tilizer recommendation is the past 
treatment of the soil. Is this soil 
in a high or low state of produc- 
tion? Has it been producing alfalfa, 
or pasture, or continuous corn or 
just what? If we know the past 
treatment and the effect of that 
treatment on the soil, it will help 
make a more accurate recommen- 
dation for fertilization. 


The third consideration is the soil 
test. We test approximately 50,000 
samples of soil per year in Virginia. 
We use the soil test results as an aid 
in determining fertility level and fer- 
tilizer needs, but not as the sole fac- 
tor in making fertilizer recommenda- 
tions. Too often, the soil test is used 
as the sole basis for making the 


tion, is the crop to be grown. Dif- 


recommendation and, I am sure, this 
is a mistake. However, if the soil test 
is properly interpreted it can be an 
aid in making a good recommenda- 
tion. 


The next major consideration, in 
making the fertilizer recommenda- 


ferent crops have different require- 
ments. I can illustrate what I am 
trying to say by describing a recent 
visit to a farm. The fertilizer for 
spring use had been purchased. To- 
bacco, alfalfa, corn, pasture and mil- 
let were being fertilized in the 
spring. One analysis of fertilizer had 
been purchased. Yes, it was a tobacco 
grade and analysis. This same grade 
and analysis were being, or were go- 
ing to be, used for all crops. 

We made a study of the soils, the 
past treatments and tested the soils 
on this farm and our recommenda- 
tions would have included not one 
grade or analysis, but six grades and 
analyses, in order for this man to 
have fertilized most efficiently, and, 
we felt, to secure the best results 
from the money invested. This, I 
recognize is a rather extreme case, 
but I am afraid we would find cases 
that, at least, resemble this on many 
farms. 


I was quite pleased when I visited 
another farm, not ten miles from this 
farm, which was growing essentially 
the same crops and he had six dif- 
ferent analyses of fertilizer for these 
crops. He had studied carefully the 
situation on his farm and had tried 
to purchase the grade or analysis 
that he felt was best for each crop 
and situation. 


In order to make a good fertilizer 
recommendation, we need to con- 
sider the economic conditions gen- 
erally and on the individual farm. 
This is a most important consider- 
ation. 


Finally, we have reached the point 
where it is necessary to consider what 
variety of a particular crop is going 
to be grown before we make the 
recommendation. We know, today, 
that different varieties of tobacco 
should be fertilized differently on the 
same soil and under the same general 
conditions. We are developing varie- 
ties of other crops that respond dif- 
ferently to fertilization. As we de- 
velop more and better varieties, this 
will become of even greater import- 
ance. 

The farmer must consider all fac- 
tors concerned in efficient fertiliza- 
tion if he expects to compete suc- 
cessfully and stay in the business 
today. 


DEL-MAR-VA AWARD—Clauile E. Phillips, third from left, head of the 
agronomy department of the Wniversity of Delaware, is shown above re- 
ceiving the annual award of tue Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fertilizer Assn. From 
left to right are Elbert N. Uarvel, Valliant Fertilizer Co., Laurel, Del., who 
made the presentation; Robert A. Fischer, Milford (Del.) Fertilizer Co., 
association president; Mr. Phillips, and H. L. Dunton, head of the agronomy 
department at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The award was for “greatest 
contribution to agriculture in the tri-state area in 19655.” In making the 
presentation, Mr. Carvel cited Mr. Phillips’ work with the 100 bu. per acre 
yield corn club, the 40 bu. per acre yield soybean clubs and the pasture im- 
provement programs. A story of the convention appeared on page 1 of the 


July 9 issue of Croplife. 


Frederick R. Anspach 


Frederick R. Anspach 
To Direct Pennsalt 
Fertilizer Sales 

PHILADELPHIA — Frederick 
Anspach has succeeded S. R. Cod 
resigned, as.sales manager of ¢ 
Thomas fertilizer division of Penns 
Chemicals, R. R. Hull, general ma 
ager, has announced. 

Mr. Anspach joined the Tho 
organization as a soil chemist 
1939 following graduation from R 
gers University. In 1946, after fo 
years’ naval service he returned 
the Paulsboro plant as producti 
supervisor. He has been a membh 
of the sales staff for eight years a 
has been in charge of domestic sal 
since January 1956. 

In service Mr. Anspach advan 
to the rank of lieutenant command 
and served in the Caribbean af 
Pacific theaters. Mr. and Mrs. A 
pach and daughter Amy, seven, li 
at 402 Beech Ave., Woodbury Heigh 
N.J. 


Brea Appoints 
Aqua Ammonia 
Dealer in Arizona 


LOS ANGELES — Appointment 
Pacific Guano Co., Tolleson, Ariz., 
a certified Brea aqua ammonia deal 
was announced July 12 by R. H. M 
Gough, manager of agricultu 
chemical sales, Brea Chemicals, In 

According to Mr. McGough, the 4 
pointment marks a major extensid 
of Brea representation in Arizo 
east of Yuma. 

Worth Lyle, manager of Pacil 
Guano’s Tolleson division, announc 
that they will market the 20% nitn 
gen fertilizer solution to its servi 
areas in the Salt River Valley 4 
Pinal County, which include grow! 
areas around Buckeye, Casa Grand 
Chandler, Eloy, Glendale, Mes! 
Phoenix, Tolleson and Toltec. Fro 
Pacific: Guano’s marketing faciliti 
at Tolleson and Toltec, ample suPP 
will be maintained to meet yé 
round fertilizer requirements for 
cal growers, Mr. Lyle said. 

“We are introducing the Brea P 
gram to our growers in time 
schedule their summer and fall app! 
cation programs,” he said. 


Store Purchased 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Crown-Ce 
tennial Mills, Inc., Portland, hg 
announced the sale of the Paci 
Seed and Feed Store, Coos Bay, 0% 
to Charles Peterson and Orville 1 
bin. The transaction was effect! 
July 1. The purchasers currently of 
erate Eaton’s Garden Supply Sto" 
Coos Bay. Pacific Seed and F 
stores at Coquille, Grants Pass - 
Medford, Ore. and Eaton's Fe 
Store at Myrtle Point, wil] cont” 
as subsidiaries to Crown-Centen™ 
Mills, Inc. 
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Since 1938 Bonneville,Ltd. has been 

producing muriat 
the brines found in Utah’s Lake 
FER sa ats. The value and need of potash a 

no TILIZER MANUFACTURERS food is established and BONNEVILLE Tene has 
i always provided the fertilizer manufacturer with a most 
of supply. Your BRADLEY & BAKER 
y, On epresentative will be pieased to dis 
itly of 
BONNEVILLE. LTD. 
Fee S AL T L.A K U TAH 


Represented BRADLEY & BAKER 
I55 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


ontin 
— Oistrict Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ~ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. e NORFOLK, VA. 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Grasshoppers Offer Most 


Serious Threat in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.— Grasshoppers 
continue to be the most serious in- 
sect threat over the entire state. 
Numbers are exceptionally high, even 
though damage is not too severe in 
most areas as yet. 

In areas:‘where grassland and waste 
land vegetation is still in good condi- 
tion, "hoppers will not tend to con- 
gregate immediately in crops. In the 
drier sections, however, severe crop 
damage can be expected as soon as 
the hoppers get a little more size on 
them. 

We have had many questions about 
controlling hoppers in the home gar- 
den. There are two ways of getting 
this job done. The garden can be 
sprayed with malathion at the rate 
of 1 lb. an acre, or 6 level tablespoons 
of 25% malathion wettable powder 
in a gallon of water. 

The other method of control in the 
garden is poisoned bran bait. When 
such bait is used in the garden, also 
spray around the edges of the gar- 
den at the same time, spray other 
areas near the garden from which 
hoppers are leaving and moving into 
the vegetables. If this is not done, 
there is no way to adequately protect 
the garden itself. 


Chinch bug damage is severe in 
some areas. Farmers should be on 
the watch for it and use con- 
trols before a great amount of 
damage has been done. 


We are having a good many soft 


maple trees stripped this year by green. 


striped maple worms. These insects 
are not hard to control, if a person 
has equipment which will get the 
spray up in the tall trees. It’s late 
to just now be spraying for bag- 
worms, but a lot of people haven't 
gotten the job done yet. These in- 
sects are especially numerous this 
season, and many cedars will have 
to be sprayed to avoid extensive dam- 
age. 

Clay colored leaf beetles, about % 
inches long, are being found on a 
good many different ornamentals. 
They are leaf feeders, and can do 
considerable damage when present 
in large numbers.—Stirling Kyd and 
Geo. W. Thomas. 


Borers, Grasshoppers, Chinch 


Bugs Appear in Illinois 

URBANA, ILL.— Optimum time 
for applying DDT for corn borer con- 
trol is now past except in extreme 
north and northeast Illinois, where 
a few moths are still laying eggs 
(July 6). In the northern tier of 
counties and those bordering Lake 
Michigan, near-optimum control may 
be obtained if fields are treated dur- 
ing the next several days. 


In general, if tassels are appear- 
ing and borers are behind leaf 
sheaths and tunneling into stalks, 
it is too late to treat. If many are 
still in the whorls and few have 
bored into stalks, insecticides may 
still be used if numbers warrant. 


In most fields, applications were 
much better timed this year than in 
previous years. Farmers are to be 
complimented for delaying treatments 
until the time to obtain optimum re- 
sults. Because of correct timing, 
borer control will be better this year 
than in the past. 

Where moisture has been low, im- 
mediate results have looked unsatis- 
factory to some people. But with 
heavy dews or rains, borer reduction 
will continue for some time. Further- 
more, as the borers leave the tassel 
area and migrate down into the 
leaves and the lower part of the 
stalk, they will contact the DDT and 
further kill will occur. It is impos- 


a sible to determine accurately the de- 


gree of control unless untreated sec- 
tions have been left in a treated 
field. In view of extremely high borer 
populations in many areas, 70 to 80% 
control may still mean that a few 
borers in each stalk will live to ma- 
turity. 

Observations of many treated fields 
show these statements to be true re- 
gardless of form or method of apply- 
ing DDT. 


Small grasshoppers along fence- 
rows and ditch banks were notice- 
able this week in the north one- 
third of the state. Occasional fields 
of legumes also have localized areas 
with large numbers of small grass- 
hoppers. These hoppers must be 
controlled before they spread 
through the fields. 


A few chinch bugs have been ob- 
served in small grain fields. No mi- 
grations have been reported. Watch 
small grain fields in areas of low 
moisture for migrations. 

The first few fields of sweet corn 
which silk may have noticeable in- 
festations of earworms. Control 
measures may be profitable in early 
fields of canning and market garden 
sweet corn.—H. B. Petty. 


Corn Borer, Leafhoppers 


Threaten Valuable Crops 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.— Potato 
leafhopper populations on alfalfa are 
quite high in Allegany and Frederick 
Counties, averaging from 1 to 15 per 
sweep. Small grasshoppers are con- 
spicuous in alfalfa fields in Queen 
Anne County. Adults of the lesser 
clover leaf weevil and clover root 
curculio are abundant in second 
growth red clover in Frederick Coun- 
ty and several species of leaf and 
webworms are also present. Insects 
have held back the growth, feeding 
on all parts of the plant above 
ground, killing young stems. Rainfall 
is aiding the clover. 

European corn borer damage to 
sweet and field corn is heavy in Fred- 
erick and Howard Counties. Out of 300 
plants examined in a sweet corn field 
in Frederick County, 201 were in- 
fested with corn borer. Corn growers 
on the eastern shore should keep a 
close watch for second generation 
eggs. : 

Corn earworm larvae were found 
in small numbers in Howard County. 
Corn root aphid has damaged corn 


in some Kent County fields. The 
plants and leaves are stunted and 
clusters of aphids are found on the 
roots. Large numbers of ants attend 
the aphids. 

Potato leafhoppers are prevalent 
on beans and potatoes in Allegany 
and Washington Counties. Asparagus 
beetles are moderately abundant on 
asparagus brush in Allegany, Kent, 
and Montgomery Counties. 

Mimosa webworm infestation is gen- 
eral in southern and central sections 
of Maryland. Japanese beetles are 
quite abundant on roses and other 
ornamentals in many sections of the 
state-—Theo. L. Bissell and Wallace 
C. Harding, Jr. 


Southern lowa Overrun 


With Grasshoppers 


AMES, IOWA — Grasshoppers are 
still our most threatening insect. (See 
follow-up story on page 1.) A few 
soybean fields in southern Iowa have 
been completely stripped of leaves. 
In many corn and bean field edges, 
plants are severely ragged. 

As oats are harvested, the heavy 
grasshopper populations in oat fields 
are beginning to move to adjacent 
corn and beans. Spray around oat 
fields just before harvesting then 
treat the entire field as soon as crop 
has been removed. 

We now have adults of both the 
lesser migratory and _ differential 
grasshoppers. There are still millions 
of small grasshoppers. 


A few failures of aldrin and hep- 
tachlor to kill grasshoppers have 
been reported, but in most cases 
applications were below recom- 
mended amounts. A few failures 
were caused by treating in the mid- 
dle of a hot and windy day. Treat 
during cool, calm mornings and 
evenings. 


The recent rains in southern Iowa 
will have no adverse effect on grass- 
hoppers, but may provide some green 
material for them to eat. Let’s not 
be there with too little too late. 
Treat now! . 

Corn Borers are maturing rapidly. 
First pupae have been found at An- 
keny. This is 10 days earlier than 
1955. At Ankeny 50% of the borers 
are 5th instar larvae (full-grown) 
and 40% are 4th instar. First moths 
for the second generation should be 
emerging about July 18. This rapid 


Delaware Entomologist Presents Facts on 
Mosquitoes for Citizens to Think About 


NEWARK, DEL.—L. A. Stearns, 
extension entomologist at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has written an 
explanatory note to his fellow Dela- 
warians who have been complaining 
about the abundance of mosquitoes 
in the area, under the title, “Just 
Facts, Folks, About Mosquitoes!” 

He says that whenever mosquitoes 
appear in greater numbers than 
usual, there is demand that “some- 
thing must be done about them.” 

“This clamor for action is ardently 
supported by the local press in new 
articles and editorials,” he _ says, 
“sometimes including alarming state- 
ments on probable outbreaks of mos- 
quito-borne diseases—y e1low fever, 
malaria and encephalitis. Once print- 
ed and read, much of such fiction is 
readily accepted by the uninformed 
public as fact. 

“We agree; ‘something should be 
done about them’. And, in anticipa- 
tion of the need for facts on which 
to base a sound mosquito-control pro- 
gram, the University has been study- 
ing this problem for exactly 25 years 
——the most intensive, continuing, field 
and laboratory investigation of this 
kind for any area of equal size in the 
entire United States. 


“For example, since 1932, a total 
of 2,214,822 adult mosquitoes has 
been collected at strategic points and 
identified under the University’s mi- 
croscopes. 

“Now, let’s dispose of some of the 
fiction. No Yellow Fever has occurred 
in this Country since 1905. The vec- 
tor, Aedes aegypti, is lacking in Dela- 
ware. There has been a precipitous, 
nation-wide decline in malaria in- 
cidence since 1945, and the disease 
has become rare in this State. The 
vector, Anopheles quadrimaculatus, 
is generally present here, but in negli- 
gible numbers. The same statement 
covers both Culiseta melanura and 
Mansonia perturbans, vectors of east- 
ern equine encephalitis. Outbreaks of 
a diseases are a remote possibi- 

y. 

“There are at least 40 kinds of 
mosquitoes in Delaware. However, 
freedom from annoyance depends en- 
tirely on effective control of the salt- 
marsh species. This can only be 
achieved by operations at the state 
level. The financing of such an effort 
depends on you. Just a few of the 
facts, folks; if there are any ques- 
tions, we have the answers.” 
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32 fields under observation js 45 g 0 to 10° 
infested. The range is from 0 to o5cdilm few field! 
—Earle S. Raun. wing 
words, 
Minnesota Expects More 
re thre 
Grasshoppers in State phe Pr 
ST. PAUL, needil 
are at extremely high levels through good con 
out most agricultural areas of \jqmmproughout | 
nesota. Reports of destructive , Mites W 
threatening populations of hoppe ties dt 
have come in from all parts of th qnie th 
state. Hoppers are still only 1% to 2 her loc: 
grown, and are as yet concentrated al a 
in and around hatching beds. Whose” | 
they mature and acquire wings, the Bollworm: 
will sread to cultivated crops as welll few fields. 


and will cause severe damage if con 
trol is not undertaken. We can seg 
nothing at this time that will reducd 
potential damage except chemics 
control, properly applied. 

Where an average of ten or mor 
hoppers per square yard is noted 
damage can be serious. Fifteen oj 
more hoppers can destroy. 50% of 
forage crop, and thirty-five per squard 
yard can strip an area bare. Mos¢ 
alfalfa fields examined in S.F. Min 
nesota, and elsewhere, have fro 
fifteen to thirty hoppers per square 
yard at the present time; some aver 
aging as high as fifty to sixty pe 
square yard. 
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The average percentages by dis- 
tricts of corn plants showing borer 
leaf feeding are as follows: South 
Central—20%, Max.—80%; South- 
west—26%, Max.—88%; Central— 
12%, Max.—24%; West Central— 
8%, Max.—10%. Few unhatched bbbages, 
egg masses were found this past 
week (July 6) and it appears that potted 
egg hatch can be considered com- 
plete. Light trap collections also Maid to 
indicate that borer moth flight has FORT C 
practically ceased. Market sweet ety 
corn growers should continue con- Bae 
trol measures until about July 13. Me™ 
Farmers in the more heavily in- 
fested areas should check fields for pine. 
leaf-feeding. ave 


Additional reports of leaf injurygjjnd Oterc 
to soybeans have been reported tog It is al 
this office the past week. In each¥mjorn mas 
case it was indicated that the injuryj™psses in 
appeared primarily on one side of Mmpueblo Cx 
each bean row. This is definitely MMs high a 
chargeable to high winds. Aerial | 

A report of blister beetles doing ™jellent co 
damage to soybeans was received ( 
from Traverse County. About 45, 


nd spray 
Recent heavy rains have created 00 acres 
numerous mosquito breeding areas. 
The mosquito nuisance is general ygus k 
throughout the state and will like- 
ly remain so for at least three ounte 
weeks. If additional heavy rains PHOE? 
oceur, the nuisance will continue nd Rob 


unabated. eal of | 

The most effective mosquito con- Jim the St 
trol program includes several types als 
of larval (immature aquatic forms) Mimpest wer 
control supplemented by control of Ms Gr 
adults. Since such well-rounded pro 5 to 
grams are not carried out in Minne- n the 


sota, control of adult mosquitoes ca! 
rarely be completely successful but 
can offer a measure of protection. 

Concentrations of the corn leaf 
aphid (Rhopalosiphum maidis) have 
been reported on barley in the Roseau 
area. Another aphid, the English 
grain aphid (Macrosiphum granar- 
ium) has also been collected from 
small grains in this region.—J. 
Butcher. 


Boll Weevil on Increase. 


N. Carolina Report Says 


RALEIGH, N.C—The boll weev! 
seems to be on the increase in the 
lower Piedmont. Please note Rowa! 
Montgomery and Lincoln Counties 
Only a few squares were presel 
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Rollworms are being found in only 
few fields. Nothing indicates a gen- 
4] bollworm infestation in any 
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er, that some fields in most all 
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me aver LOGAN, UTAH—Flea beetles are 
sixty perillloing serious damage to gardens and 


gar beets in northern Utah, accord- 
g to Dr. George F. Knowlton, ex- 
pnsion entomologist at Utah State 
gricultural College. He issued a 
yarning to growers not to wait until 
jury to growing plants has become 
prious before starting control meas- 
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ig borer 
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South- 
entral— 


“sre res. Crops affected include potatoes, 
pbbages, radishes and sugar beets, 

urs that i 

Alfalfa Aphid 

ns also Maid to be Increasing 

gnt hat Ii FORT COLLINS, COLO.—A report 


y the Colorado insect detection 


faly 18. ommittee here early in July, said 
vily in- e spotted alfalfa aphid is increas- 


g in large numbers in Prowers and 
bent counties. Trace infestations also 
ave beel¥ noted in Pueblo, Crowley, 
nd Otero counties, the report says. 
It is also reported that the seed 
orn maggot is causing extensive 
psses in some seed corn fields in 
ueblo County. Growers there report 
s high as 25% stand loss. 

Aerial sprayers are obtaining ex- 
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received M™™@nimas County, the report says. 
About 45,000 acres have been sprayed, 

bi spraying is in progress on 200,- 

pan cres in Douglas County. 
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three Mounted in Arizona 

y rains PHOENIX 

ARIZ.—Agents Vincent 
nd Robertson report that a good 
eal of Lygus injury is being found 

ito con- Mim the Stanfield and Maricopa areas. 

al types ey also state that counts on the 

; forms) Hest Were found to be 5 to 10 around 

ntrol of asa Grande, about 4 at Coolidge 

ded pro- at Eloy. 

1 Minne- € Kloy area, the fe) 

toes can attered infestations 

sful but mel perforators, and an occasional 

ection. : bug. Bollworm counts were up 

yrn_ leaf bas to 10 in many fields. Several 

is) have fm™.’s 0 Casa Grande were found to 

» Roseau neta with mites as well as 

English ‘ecg Predator counts were 
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spraying with 


inery has already start- 
Ms few stink bugs have also been 


Pund in the San Jose district. 
Marico, arte 
| weevil that tivity 


present 


Litchfield, Peoria, Deer Valley, and 
the Mesa-Chandler-Higley areas. 
Bollworms are reported to be 
heavy in several areas and stink 
bugs and leaf perforetors have 
appeared in the Buckeye area. Leaf 
rollers are also causing serious 
damage in some sections of the 
county. 


USDA workers report aphid popu- 
lations are generally light, but there 
are a few isolated instances of heavy 
infestations. They further report that 
Lygus counts in Maricopa range from 
0 to 15. Black fleahopper counts are 
down. An increase in the number of 
bollworm eggs was noticed—J. N. 
Roney. 


Codling Moth Activity 


Damages Indiana Fruit 


VINCENNES, IND.—Second-brood 
codling moth larvae began entering 
apples July 5. Records from bands on 
tree trunks in an unsprayed orchard 
show that first-brood larvae left the 


apples in larger numbers during the 
past week (July 10) than during the 
previous week; consequently, adult 
activity will be high during the next 
10 days. 

Orchard mite populations continue 
to vary between orchards. In or- 
chards where European red mites 
have not been thoroughly controlled, 
apple trees are showing a moderate 
amount of mottling—D. W. Hamil- 
ton. 


Rains in Kansas Help to 
Slow Grasshopper Spread 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—Populations 
of spotted alfalfa aphids appear to be 
building up in the southern and cen- 
tral areas of the state. Localized in- 
festations with populations at levels 
requiring controls were reported from 
some areas of Barton, Pawnee, Ford, 
and Finney counties, southwest Kan- 
sas. No aphids were found in Pot- 
tawatomie, Nemaha, Brown,. or Jack- 


CROPLIFE, July 16, 1956—5 
this last 


counties, 
week. (July 7) 

The grasshopper control program 
continued in Comanche County, 
southwest, this past week. Only an 
approximate 8,000 acres were spray- 
ed; shortage of aircraft, establish- 
ment of new landing strips, and unfa- 
vorable weather conditions, being the 
limiting factors. Severe populations 
continue on rangeland of Comanche, 
Clark, Barber, and Kiowa counties 
where control measures have not 
been applied. Where insecticides have 
been applied, grasshopper populations 
have been reduced from counts of 30 
to 50 per square yard to counts of 
less than one (1) "hopper per square 
yard. 


During the past week, (July 7) 
there has been a light migration of 
"hoppers back into some of the pre- 
viously sprayed areas and popula- 
tions have increased back to about 
8 to 5 per square yard. Both of the 
dominant range species in this 

(Continued on page 21) 
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pests for many days, 


SHELL 


Aldrin, dieldrin and endrin control boll weevils, 
thrips, fleahoppers, stink bugs, grasshoppers, 
and the other major cotton pests. These modern 
insecticides are giving cotton growers in every 
climate effective, economical pest control. 
Aldrin’s action is fast and sure. Its deadly 
punch kills cotton pests hours after application. 
Even if it rains the next day, se kill is porseny 
i .lasting power destroys 
it ideal for hot, dry 
climates. To control bollworm, simply add 


‘cotton pest control in any weather 


NOW... the big three insecticides give you 


information. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


VISION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DI 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


DDT to aldrin and dieldrin. Endrin is recom- 
mended for its fast-killing, long-lasting action 
... making it effective in either rainy or dry 
climates. And remember ; ; . this single insecti- 
cide controls both boll weevil and bollworm. 
The aldrin, dieldrin, and endrin labels are 
accepted for use by state and federal authorities. 
To help you clinch sales, powerful national 
advertising and compelling point-of-purchase 
material is available. Write for latest technical 
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Resistance of Boll 
Weevils Persists in 
1956, Report Says 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Boll weevil 
resistance to chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides reported in 1955 has ap- 
parently persisted into the 1956 sea- 
son, according to a special release is- 
sued by the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station on July 5. This 
conclusion was based on results of 
topical application studies conducted 
into July. 

- Although this is true in some areas 
of the state, the report points out 
that the resistance is not a factor 
throughout Louisiana. “In many 
areas of the state, the boll weevil has 
not developed resistance to the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon insecticides, and 
these materials will continue to give 
satisfactory results,” the statement 
concludes. 

The report, entitled “The Status 
of Chlorinated Hydrocarbon Resist- 
ance in the Boll Weevil in Louisiana,” 
was prepared by John S. Roussel, 
R. V. Bielarski and Dan Clowder. 
They summarize information ob- 
tained to date, on overwintering boll 
weevil populations collected in sev- 
eral locations of Louisiana and on 
first generation boll weevils reared 
from infested squares collected in the 

same area. 
In discussing the persistence of re- 
- sistance into the 1956 season, the 
report states that the LD 50 (amount 
of toxicant necessary to kill half of 
the pests treated in experiment) ob- 
tained with boll weevils taken out of 

hiberation during November, 1955, 
showed that this population was high- 
ly resistant to endrin whereas it was 
readily controlled with Guthion. 
However, weevils collected in the 
same general vicinity in March, 1956, 
showed a decreased dosage required 
to control 50% of the population with 
both endrin and Guthion. “This wee- 
vil population continued to show a 
high degre of resistance to endrin,” 
the statement said. 


. CSC Promotes Two in 
_ Market Development 


NEW YORK —Eugene M. Seidel 
has been appointed western manager 
for the market development depart- 
ment of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
it has been announced by Dr. F. E. 
Dolian, manager of the department, 
a unit of the petrochemicals division. 

Mr. Seidel, until recently Midwest 
field representative, will make his 
headquarters at the company’s dis- 
trict office in San Francisco. 

A graduate of Indiana University, 
Mr. Seidel served for five years in 
the chemistry department of that 
institution. Earlier he spent several 
years in industry. He joined CSC in 
1954. 

Replacing Mr. Seidel as Midwest 
field representative will be Marion E. 
Tislow, who will be located at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Mr. Tislow, a graduate 
chemical engineer, has been asso- 
ciated with Commercial Soivents 
Corp. since 1951, and most recently 
served in the technical service sec- 
tion of the market development de- 
partment. 


AACCO Announces 
Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK—The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company has an- 
nounced the following personnel 
changes: 

R. M. Richey formerly division su- 
perintendent of the south eastern di- 
vision becomes responsible as division 
of the western divi- 
sion. 

H. B. Houghtaling formerly super- 
intendent of Cleveland Works be- 
fe Comes responsible as division superin- 

mtendent of the south eastern division. 


Eastern Research 
Laboratory Formed 
By Dow Chemical 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. has announced the for- 
mation of its eastern research labor- 
atory at Framingham, Mass., and 
the appointment of Dr. Fred W. Mc- 
Lafferty as its director. 

Dr. R. H. Boundy, vice president 
and director of research, said the 
new laboratory will be located initi- 
ally in facilities at the company’s 
Framingham operations. He added 


that the laboratory is an important , 


part of Dow’s over-all plans for the 
growth of its research program. 


The eastern research laboratory 
will be responsible for fundamental 
research on a long-range basis in 
various fields of interest to the com- 
pany, including the areas of organic 
and inorganic chemicals and plastics, 
and will also carry on analysis and 
testing work, Dr. Boundy said. The 
laboratory’s activities will be closely 
coordinated with company-wide re- 
search operations, and its technical 
staff will be expanded as additional 
personnel is required, he pointed out. 

Dr. McLafferty received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1949 from Cornell Univer- 
sity. He joined the company’s spectro- 
scopy laboratory in Midland in 1950. 
He has been closely associated with 
the development of analytical appli- 
cations of mass spectrometry and 
vapor phase chromatography. 


Silver Top Study 
To Be Released 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A survey and 
recommended method of handling 
fescue seed crops to avoid silver top, 
a thrip-fungus disease which causes 
serious damage, is expected to be re- 
leased within a short time at Oregon 
City, according to Clive Cook, county 
agent. Mr. Cook and Rex Warren, 
Oregon State College agronomist, will 
try and determine by these findings 
what combination of burning stubble, 
spring spraying and fertilization pro- 
gram should be used by fescue grow- 
ers in Clackamas County. 


Silver tip has caused some damage 
to fescue seed crops this year al- 
-though losses have been held under 
that of the previous year. However, 
many crops this year failed to set 
seed heads and were mowed for hay 
while others showed fair recovery 
from last year’s blight due to grow- 
ers’ extra efforts. 


Some fields burned last fall and, 


| sprayed this ‘spring show normal 


seed production. Mr. Cook said one 
field viewed showed silver top infes- 
tation in strips not reached by DDT 
spray but it was noted that this field 
was not burned last fall. Mr. Cook 
says it seems that burning of stubble 
is an absolute necessity in controlling: 
this disease. 


Bertramson, W: 


the board of directors. 


New Attendance Record Set at Northwes 
Conference; Dealer Days Being Schedule 


YAKIMA, WASH.—The annual 
Regional Fertilizer Conference spon- 
sored by the Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. brought out the largest 
attendance of any similar event yet 
held, with registrations totaling 257. 
(A report of the conference appears 
= page 1 of the July 9 issue of Crop- 

e.) 

The board of directors voted to 
hold the 1957 mid-summer conference 
at Portland, providing satisfactory 
hotel and meeting arrangements can 
be made. 

The board also decided to hold 
two Dealers’ Days in Washington— 
one east of the Cascades and the 
other in Western Washington. Idaho 
fertilizer manufacturers also re- 
quested that similar days be set up 
in that state, one in North Idaho 
and one in South Idaho. 

Frank Meeker, president of the 
association, appointed Frank Taylor 
as.chairman of Western Washington 
Dealers Day; Sid Martin in charge 


1955 Hopper Control Work Saves Texas 
Ranchmen Almost 34 Million Dollars 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — A 
1955 grasshopper control program in 
Texas resulted in a het saving to 
ranchers of almost $750,000, accord- 
ing to the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The program was started by exten- 
sion entomologists in cooperation with 
county agents and personnel from the 
Plant Pest Control Branch of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture after dam- 
aging infestations of hoppers appear- 
ed in many Panhandle counties. 

More than 800,000 acres of Texas 
rangeland were sprayed at an average 
cost of 65¢ an acre. In areas where 
the rangeland was not treated, grass 
was destroyed and would not support 
livestock. In treated areas grass 
increased in growth up to 200%, 


“If we value grass saved at $1.50 


an acre, it resulted in a net saving 
to ranchmen of Texas of almost 
¥, million dollars,” the experiment 
station said. 


In reporting on the success of in- 
sect control, the Texas station also 
noted that average yield per acre of 
cotton in the state increased 40 Ib. in 
1955 over 1954 and about 100 Ib. over 
the past 10-year average. 

“Since infestations of cotton in- 
sects were generally heavier over 
most of the state, a major portion of 
this yield can be attributed to better 
insect control,” the station said. 

“Where some fields were not treat- 
ed, no cotton was harvested. Records 
show gains of % bale and more per 
acre from insect control alone. Acre- 
age of cotton treated increased by 


more than 450,000 acres.” 


AT PACIFIC NORTHWEST MEETING—Scenes from the Regional Fertilize 
Conference sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. are shoy 
above. In the top photo is Dr. I. E. Miles, agronomist for Olin Mathieso 
Chemical Corp., Jackson, Miss., addressing a luncheon session. Lower le 
shows, from left to right, Dr. Emil Truog, University of Wisconsin; B. R 
n State College, and Vernon C. Bushnell, Bureau o 
‘Reclamation, Boise, Idaho. At lower right is Robert H. Allard, Wilbur-Elli 
Co., Seattle, who was elected treasurer of the association at a meeting o 
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of Idaho arrangements. 


It is proposed to have these 9% 
late September or early Octobergummins. The: 
Previously arrangements had beemggmount sti 
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made for a continuation of Dealer 
Day at Oregon State College at Cor 
vallis, 

Karl Baur, Pacific Supply Cooper 
ative Assn., was elected to the board 
of directors replacing Robert Finc 


resigned because of removal to Calig@jOn Jun 
fornia. Robert H. Allard, Wilbur-Elliggjpused an 
Co. of Seattle, was elected treasuremmghe alre 
replacing Mr. Finch. Mr. Allard haggj@ot. But | 


also been appointed chairman of the 
Convention Committee. The conven 
tion will be held at Harrison Hof 
Springs Hotel, Harrison Hot Springs 
British Columbia, Nov. 7-9. Lee Frye 
has been appointed program chair 
man for the annual convention. 

The board of directors also author 
ized a study of cost of manufacturing 
and sales of mixed fertilizers ang 
simples, the study to get under wa 
immediately. 

Following the conference at Yaki 
ma, a display of fertilizer machin 
ery and fertilizer spreading ©qP 
ment was held. 


SBA Loans 


WASHINGTON—Approval of bus! 
ness loans to two agricultural chem! 
cal firms has been announced 
Small Business Administration. 1 
loans are $250,000 to Agriform e 
Inc., Bakersfield, Cal., and $28,000 t 
G & O Fertilizer Co., Cherokee, lowe. 
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BLISTER BEETLES 
AMES, IOWA—Conditions which 
led to the development of 4 — 
grasshopper population have 
the current infestation of — 
beetles throughout Iowa to the leve 
of serious concern. Harold Gunder 
son, extension entomologist at 
State College, said three species 
the insect are ent—the 
gray, striped and black blister bee 
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innesota Field 
ay Visitors See 


tail Control 


UNT, MINN. — Several 
are proving effective in 


ant foxtail, Serious weed 
hee fields, it was shown at 
university of Minnesota s an- 
icultural experiment station 
, here. The event was at- 
Jed by OVET 500 
agronomists - 
test. plots where 5 Ib. of 
controlling 
job of killing the 
‘ in flax. When the chemical was 
ied in spring, cost for the TCA 
atment was around $2.50 per acre 
chemicals, it was stated. 
Plots where 4 half pound and one 
brter pound of dalapon were used 
» looked promising in controlling 
ail. Agronomists said that the 
t is Jess than the TCA treatment 
more tests will be made before 
will be recommended. 
fn corn and soybeans, CDAA gave 
foxtail control without any 


Visitors also saw results of al- 
4 fertility trials, a continuous 
om demonstration now in its 
burth year, soil erosion tests, wide 
ow planting, comparisons of ro- 


re shoWMMtional pasturing and soiling and 
preparations. 

wer le 

n; B. RE. M. MacGregor, university soils 


cialist, said that fieavy, one-time 
rtilizer applications for alfalfa don’t 
y off as well as small and more 
pquent treatments. At Rosemount, 
falfa that got 1,000 Ib. of 0-20-20 
r acre at seeding time yielded 19.1 
ns during the next five years. But 
en the same amount of fertilizer 
ule Cilies split into five annual spring ap- 
ications, the fields yielded 1.8 tons 
n Washlmore hay over the same 5-year pe- 
n 
Dr. MacGregor also told how plots 


jureau 0 
bur-Elli 
peting 0 


wes 


these ir a 9% slope fared in heavy June 
Octobergammins. These slope plots at the Rose- 
ad bee ount station have devices that 


easure soil and water loss from 
n-off. After the combined heavy 
hinstorms of June 14 and 15 this 
par, a corn plot had lost 6 in. of 
ater and at least two tons of soil 
pr acre. 


On June 18 a second heavy rain 
bused another 7-ton soil loss from 
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already water-saturated corn 
ard hasg@m@lot. But hay plots on the same slope 
1 of the the Rosemount station lost only 
conven#a™mH7 lb. of soil per acre so far this 
on Hot™ear. This means that hay strips be- 
Springsgpw strips of corn on slopes are a 


e Fryetmig help in saving soil and run-off 
1 chair ater, Dr. MacGregor said, Farmers 
yn. ormally shouldn’t lose more than 
authorg@pur or five tons of soil per acre an- 
.cturinggmmmually from any corn field, he said. 
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nefits of Spray 
uring Alfalfa Noted 


CAL. — Spray curing 
) alfa fields with chemicals before 
reshing will help improve the rate 
8ermination of this small-seeded 
according to scientists at 


t Yaki 
machin 
equip 


phe Pe University of California, 
ced Dy This ‘ype of spray curing has been 


Own, in a seven j 

n. The year experiment, to 
reduced the damage from strong 
,000 tO. and seed shattering. And in 
lows. this type of spray curing 
Stern plus combining is 
n r than the older method of cut- 
windrowing the crop. 

— G. Jones of the College of 
has been able to reduce 
; Tom as much as 17% of 

listeT 

ord submitted for cer- 
under 1% to only four-tenths 
nies ion during the same 
east Year to 80ne up from 450,000 Ib. 
an estimated 66 million 


which 
large 
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Insecticidal-Fungicidal 
Compound Synthesized 


NEW YORK — The Central Re- 
search Laboratories of American 
Smelting & Refining Co. and E. F. 
Houghton & Co. have succeeded in 
synthesizing. new compounds which 
are said to possess the water repel- 
lent properties of conventional sili- 
cones and the fungicidal and pesti- 
cidal properties of the arsenicals. 

Known as_ arsonosiloxanes, the 
compounds are believed to have par- 
ticular value for use in damp loca- 
tions or in humid atmospheres to pro- 
tect materials from deterioration due 
to moisture and insect attack. Elec- 
trical insulations, canvas enclosures 
and leather products are a few of the 
materials which might well be pro- 
tected by the arsonosiloxanes. 

A variety of additional applications 
of the new compounds is being in- 
vestigated. 


Anhydrous to Be 
In Spotlight at 
Nebraska Meeting 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Anhydrous am- 
monia and other nitrogen fertilizers 
will be highlighted at a meeting to be 
held 28-29 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute at the Nebraska Agricultural 
College here. 


M. D. Weldon, Nebraska extension 
agronomist, will be in charge of the 
program. 

Members of the Nebraska staff who 
will take part are: Glenn W. Lowery, 
assistant agronomist, who will discuss 
the fertilizer calendar, pointing out 
how fertilizers can be used to ad- 
vantage on various crops the year 
around; August F. Dreier who will 
compare the different nitrogen car- 
riers and their effects on corn and 
wheat; R. A. Olson, associate profes- 
sor of agronomy, who will discuss thé 
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various phosphate fertilizers; Prof. H. 
F.. Rhoades, who will present an esti- 
mate of Nebraska’s fertilizer needs, 
and Delno Knudsen, assistant exten- 
sion agronomist, who will explain how 
fertilizer recommendations, based on 
soil tests, are intended to produce 
crop response and also build up and 
maintain soil fertility as needed. 

Out of state speakers will be Dr. 
Floyd W. Smith, professor of agrono- 
my, Kansas State College; J. A. 
Stritzel, associate extension agrono- 
mist, Iowa State College, and Dr. J. 
M. MacGregor, associate professor of 
soils, University of Minnesota. 

There will be a field demonstration 
of the application of anhydrous am- 
monia in intermediate wheatgrass sod 
and also in corn stubble, where the 
corn crop will have been cut for sil- 
age. Several different types of equip- 
ment will be in operation. The demon- 
strations will be supervised by L. W. 
Hurlbut, chairman, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Nebraska. 
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CUSTOM QUALITY 
Agricultural Chemical 
Application Equipment 


5B Trailer 


Truck Applicator 


Nurse Tank 


For 
Aqua Ammonia 
N nm Solutions 
Bala Mix Solutions 
insecticide, Weedicide 
Mounted 


on 
Trailer - Truck - Tractor 
Rubber Lined Tanks 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


Catalog Available 


Two Promoted in 
Votator Division 
Of Girdler Co. 


LOUISVILLE—John E. Slaughter, 
Jr., vice president of the Girdler Co., 
Louisville, has announced two promo- 
tions in the Votator division, which 
he heads. J 

Boyd B. Mahon, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager. He 
was born in Louisville and attended 
the University of Louisville. Before 
joining Girdler in 1948 as a sales 
representative he was a member of 
the Reynolds Metals Co.’s sales staff. 
In 1953 he won the Votator division’s 
sales quota award, given annually to 
the sales representative with the best 
record. 

“Harold E. Huber has been appoint- 
ed manager of technical sales. Mr. 
Huber was born in Louisville and at- 
tended the University of Kentucky, 
where he received a B.S. degree in 
industrial chemistry and a M.S. de- 
gree in organic chemistry. He began 
his business career with the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, in 1938. He 
was engaged in exploratory research 
and pilot plant work before joining 
Girdler in 1943 as chief process engi- 
neer. Prior to being elevated to his 
present position he was a member of 
the technical sales department. 

Girdler is a division of National 
Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago. 

Girdler’s Votator Division designs 
and manufactures processing appara- 
tus and designs and erects complete 
processing plants for the fatty oil, 
food and chemical industries. 


BIG WHEAT YIELD 

RUDOLPH, TENN.—Austin Mann 
of the Tudo Rudolph community in 
Haywood County, Tenn.,. surprised 
himself recently when he combined 
600 bu. of wheat from 15 acres. He 
was expecting a 20 bu. per acre yield 
and got 40. Fertilizer used was 200 
lb. of ammonium nitrate as a top 
dressing. 


Write to: 


Box 67 


Selling Ideas 


Feedstuffs, an associated publication of 
Croplife, has prepared a 16-page Merchandising 
Handbook for dealers interested in getting a 
greater volume of sales and profits from animal 
and poultry health products. In the Handbook 
will be found practical merchandising ideas 
successfully used by retail stores. 


20c per copy 
Send coins if order is under $1 


PRICE DISCOUNTS are available to firms desiring 
use their own advertisement on the back cover 
orders of 1,000 or more copies. Get complete detai 
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Merchandising Handbook 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


New Labor Agreements 
Improve Firm's Position, 
IMC President Says 


CHICAGO — With the signing of 
new labor contracts by International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., which 
cover three fourths of the corpora- 
tion’s mining and manufacturing per- 
sonnel, International now is in the 
most favorable position in its history 
for uninterrupted production, accord- 
ing to a statement by Louis Ware, 
president. 

“It is significant,” he said, “that 
these contracts have been made in 
the major production, sales volume 
and profit divisions of the corpora- 
tion.” 

Agreements were made recently 
with unions representing production 
workers at the corporation’s potash 
mining and chemicals operations at 
Carlsbad, N.M., for two-year periods. 
In the industrial minerals divi- 
sion, a three-year contract has been 
negotiated with workers at Kona, 
N.C., and last month a _ two-year 
agreement was signed with the work- 
ers in the potash chemicals plant at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Recently other new agreements 
were signed with workers in the 
phosphate minerals and phosphate 
chemicals divisions in Wales and Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn. These also encom- 
pass the corporation’s new installa- 
tion at Godwin, Tenn. 

Each of these is a two-year agree- 
ment. Three years remain in a four- 
year agreement reached late last 
year with the phosphate minerals di- 
vision in Florida; at that time a two- 
year contract also was negotiated 
with the phosphate chemicals division 
in Florida. 

Each of these agreements, Mr. 
Ware said, provides for continuous 
operation by the inclusion of “no- 
strike” clauses. The agreements do 
not include provisions for re-negotia- 
tion of wage adjustments or basic 
contract changes during the life of 
the agreements such as are found in 
many labor contracts. 

“These agreements place the corpo- 
ration in the advantageous position 
of being able to create and maintain 
longer range sales programs and as- 
sure improved production efficiencies. 
To the employees they provide great- 
er security in the form of steady em- 
ployment and good wages. The bene- 
fits accruing from these longer term 
agreements also may be reflected in 
the communities where the corpora- 
tion is a large employer of labor,” 
Mr. Ware said. 


William M. Hardy, 60, 


Soil Conservationist, Dies 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—William Mon- 
telle Hardy, one of the nation’s first 
soil development engineers, died of a 
heart attack July 6 at his home here. 
He was 60. 

Mr. Hardy was born in Gates, 
Tenn., moving here in 1953 from 
Nashville. He retired in 1954 as chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the US. Department of Agriculture 
in Tennessee. 

Known as the “father of soil con- 
servation in Tennessee” he helped or- 
ganize the division in 1935: He had 
been serving on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Wolf River Watershed 
Assn. after serving as its director 
several years. 

The W. M. Hardy Conservation 
Award in his honor has been given 
the past five years to the group of 
county supervisors doing most to aid 
soil conservation in their areas of 
Tennessee. 


HORTICULTURE BUILDING 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— Work 
has started on the addition to the 
horticulture building at the Rutgers 
College af Agriculture. The annex 
will more than double the laboratory, 
classroom and office space of the 
present building. New greenhouses 
and a parking lot are included in con- 
tracts amounting to $1,039,059. 


Acreage of Cot, 
In Cultivation Do 
3% From Year Ay 


WASHINGTON — The acreage 
cotton in cultivation on July 1, 4 
is estimated at 16,962,000 acres 
cording to the Crop Reporting Bp 
This is 3% less than the 175094 
acres in cultivation July 1, 1955 | 
compares with the 10-year averagg 
22,746,000 acres. 


The 1956 allotment of 174 . 
lion acres is about 4% less th 
the 1955 allotment of 18.2 mit 
acres. Acreage in cultivation t 
year is equal to 97.3% of the all 
ment. This percentage comp; 
with 96.4 last year, 92.4 in 1954 a 
85.9 in 1950. The 1938-43 aver, 
was 86.2%. State changes in aen 
age from last year are in gene 
agreement with shifts in alk 
ments. 


In the Carolinas and Georgia, 
favorable weather resulted in ¢4 
siderable replanting. Stands there ¢ 
only fair and the crop is somew 
later than usual. In the central bé 
the early season was variable } 
has been generally favorable and ¢ 
crop is making good progress 
fields well cultivated and pla 
fruiting rapidly in early areas. 

While moisture in most of Tex 
was generally adequate for planti 
and germination, scattered localiti 
had inadequate moisture for pla 
ing. As of July 1 irrigated cott 
was very good but dryland crop prd 
pects were extremely variable. 
south central Texas, where rains ha 
been negligible since early May, pra 
pects are poor with some acreage h 
ing diverted to the soil bank. So 
are dry in the southern low rollif 
plains with all dryland acreage nee 
ing rains. The crop is making exc@ 
lent progress in the far-western co 
ton states. 

Emergence of boll weevils has beg 
very heavy. In early areas of ti 
Cotton Belt, boll weevil infestatid 
was increasing rapidly in untreaté 
fields in late June and is a serio 
threat unless controlled. Insecticidg 
are being widely used and weathé 
conditions have permitted effecti 
applications so far. 

By July 1 the acreage of cotto 
diverted to the soil bank was negl 
gible in all states. Abandonment 
the 1955 acreage in cultivation Ju 
1 from natural causes was 1.3% wi 
an additional 1.9% removed for co 
pliance with allotments. Natura 
abandonment for 1946-55 average 
2.5%. 


I 

USDA Announces Me. 
1957 ACP Program 
WASHINGTON — The 1957 
cultural Conservation Program fbalont of 
sharing with farmers and rancheMn their 
the cost of carrying out certain 4p This 
proved public-interest 


practices was announced July 9 > 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
In connection with the announce 
ment, Paul M. Koger, administrato 
of USDA’s Agricultural Conservatid 
Program Service, emphasized tha 
“ACP is a continuing long-range P™ 
gram of conservation cost-sharin 
and should not be confused with th 
conservation programs enacted int 
legislation this year. The Soil Ball 
Program and the ACP are comp 
mentary, not competing programs, 
he said. 
While the ACP for each successlV 
year is called a “new” program, 
tually it is a continuing progrey 
which has been in operation for “ 
years. However, it carries 2 1 
authorization for funds each yea! 
the 1957 Congressional authorizatiol 
is $250 million—and revisions 
adaptations are made annually 
meet current conservation problems. 
The 1957 program will be S 
slightly different from the 1956 P 
gram currently in operation. 
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CIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


LER—Preuit Simms of Preuit Simms & Son, Decatur, Ala., 
»p photo selling insecticide to a customer in front of a neat 
ther view of the rack is seen in the lower photo. Note the 
nd the large amount of merchandise they hold. 


IRM BELIEVES: 


Aerchandising Display Is 
Several Extra Salesmen 


NELSON 

pecial Writer 

Preuit Simms and 
, of Preuit Simms & 
nm St., Decatur, Ala. 
display is the equi- 
e of extra salesmen 


ghlighted by some 
displays in all de- 
S fertilizer, insecti- 
nd pet store is pay- 
sales. When a cus- 
0 this roomy, well 
1 well lighted farm 
can easily spot vari- 
ause many of them 
play units, or have 
g signs” or both. 
iple, the insecticide 
1 one. It is a very 
because of its size, 
completeness. The 
-up kind. It is built 
-h lumber, is about 
is four large step-up 
1 is stained and var- 
sita pleasing sheen 
pounds of merchan- 
| it—and kept clean. 
oming into the store 
y facing the main 
her he is a cotton 
rmer or a gardener, 
“ing a look at this 
he knows he’ll find 


some insecticide there which he needs. 
The size of the display, too, Mr. 
Simms believes, gives the suggestion 
that here are some products which 
the customer should use to control 
insects and other pests, so that he 
can get a better crop. 


Many sales are made from this 
mass display, and as a result the 
Simms do a large volume on in- 
secticides. But, good merchandisers 
that they are, they have other 
smaller insecticide displays, too. 


One of them is with a garden ferti- 
lizer island, for the Simms have 
found that some customers will buy 
insecticides at the same time they fer- 
tilize, plow and plant a garden. Some 
customers know standard insecticides 
that they use on gardens every year, 
and they buy in advance. 

The firm uses hand made signs with 
wooden backgrounds for display at its 
bulk seed pails and barrels. The hand 
painted signs, identifying ce rtain 
seeds are tacked on the sticks and 
then the sticks are thrust into the 
bulk seeds. These signs are really 
“talking signs” for they tell the pros- 
pect what kind of seed is in each 
container, thus helping to make the 
sale. Through identification of seeds 
on such signs, many a customer will 
walk over to a container and inspect 

(Continued on page 12) 
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SHOP TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


_ The average agricultural chemical dealer operates a highly 
diversified business. He has become diversified more by accident 
perhaps than by plan. Whichever it is, he will usually also sell feeds, 
seeds, petroleum products, hardware, machinery, livestock and poultry 
equipment, dog foods and in some cases even groceries. 


Since agricultural chemical sales tend to be seasonal in nature, 
the dealer in this business desires to take on other lines of merchandise 
to fill in during the “off-season.” Likewise, managers of farm chemical 
stores tend to have diversified backgrounds from the standpoint of 
experience, education and training. Often the farm chemical dealer 


will be found doing business. in a 
building that is both unattractive and 
poorly designed for efficient operation. 
On the other hand, there are many 
modern, progressive stores which are 
a credit to the farm chemical trade. 


Another characteristic which ap- 
plies to most farm chemical dealers 
is that they have competition from 
other dealers. The fact that it does 
not take a fortune to become a dealer 
may account for the situation in 
which there is considerable competi- 
tion among several dealers in a com- 
munity. 

Credit is another factor most deal- 
ers must face. Since this is a credit 
economy, it is usually difficult for the 
dealer to be on a strictly cash basis. 
So far as we know there are no 
figures showing what percentage of 
the farm chemical business nationally 
is done by credit but no doubt it is 
sizable. 

Extra services, such as providing 
free soil tests, delivery of merchandise 
and recommendations for use of prod- 
ucts, seem to be common practice 
with many successful dealers. These 
services are found to be attractive to 
the customer and serve to hold him, 
once he is sold. 

Most dealers do a limited amount 
of advertising and such advertising 
is spread over other items of mer- 
chandise as well as farm chemicals. 
Studies show that over three-fourths 
of farm stores do some advertising, 
the majority of these spending a por- 
tion of their advertising budget in 
buying space in the local newspapers. 


One recent survey of farm stores 
shows that advertising expenditures 
vary indirectly with the volume of 
total sales. Four percent of those 
who advertise reported spending 
less than $100. Their sales were 
less than $100,000 (average $96,- 
875). Those who spent $500 to $600 
sold over $200,000 (average $221,- 
480) and those who spent $1,000 to 
$1,500 had a sales volume exceed- 
ing $350,000 (average $370,000). 
Finally, those who spent more than 
$2,500 had a sales volume of about 
$750,000. 


It must be recognized that there 
are several factors governing the size 
of a business such as capital invest- 
ment, size of area served, number of 
points of services, diverse lines of 
merchandise handled, age of the firm, 
type of management and form of or- 
ganization. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that there appears to be a di- 
rect correlation between the amount 

(Continued on page 14) 


Pasture Fertilization 
Boosts Market Grade, 
Weight Gain of Steers 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—Market 
grade of steers produced should be 
taken into account as well as beef 
gains per acre when comparing one 
pasture grass against another. The 
same holds true in comparing one pas- 
ture fertilization system against an- 
other. 

That was brought out during a 
series of group visiting days held re- 
cently at the University of Arkansas’ 
Livestock and Fores Branch Ex- 
periment Station here. 

A comparison was drawn at the 
visiting days between fertilized and 
unfertilized Bermuda grass pastures. 
For example, it was reported that un- 
fertilized Bermuda grass pasture has 
produced an average gain of 74 Ib. 
per acre. Applying 200 Ib. of 20% 
superphosphate jumped production up 
to 285 lb. of beef gain per acre, while 
use of 600 Ib. of 20% superphosphate 
resulted in 345 Ib. more beef per acre. 


At the same time, market grades of 
steers were increased by fertilization 
of Bermuda pastures. Steers on un- 
fertilized pastures averaged from util- 
ity to low commercial in grade when 
sold. Those on pastures receiving the 
low rate of phosphate graded from 
commercial to low good, and those 
on pastures fertilized at the heavy 
rate of 600 Ib. per acre graded be- 
tween commercial and good. The total 
benefit from fertilization was much 
greater than the comparison of beef 
gains on the different Bermuda pas- 
tures would indicate, it was pointed 
out. 


Defoliation Reaches New 
High in Texas During 1955 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Defoliation of cotton was practiced in 
Texas last year on a much wider 
scale than ever before, according to 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The saving to farmers on machine 
harvesting one third of the crop at 
$20 a bale, using 1,547 spindle pickers 
and 19,524 strippers, is estimated at 
$33,750,000, the station said. 

It also reported that in 1955 naph- 
tha oils for spot-oiling Johnson grass 
was used in 104 counties on 73,637 
acres. Lateral oiling with herbicidal 
naphtha was carried out ip 41 coun- 
ties on 14,617 acres. 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6442—Promotion 
Program 


Information about the new market- 
ing program for its products is avail- 
able from Diamond Black Leaf Co. 
The promotion centers around more 
than a score of printed pieces suit- 
able for distribution to the prospec- 
tive buyer and user and scheduled on 
radio, television and in newspapers 
and magazines. A number of new 
products and package designs are 
also announced by company officials. 
To secure more complete information 
about the program, check No. 6442 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 6441—Spray 


A new form of calcium arsenate 
which can be applied as a low gal- 
lonage spray instead of a dust has 
been developed by General Chemical 
division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
for cotton boll weevil control. Accord- 
ing to company officials, growers 
using standard cotton spraying equip- 
ment can now get the fuil benefit 
from calcium arsenate since the spray 
form is less wasteful, gives longer 
residual effect, and better insect con- 
trol than the conventional dust which 
has been used for generations. The 
new product is claimed to eliminate 
drifting arsenical dust and is being 
sold under the name of General 


Chemical high suspension calcium 
arsenate. It is said to be compatible 
with other cotton insecticides and 
can be used in combination sprays 
to control a variety of pests. To se- 
cure more complete details check No. 
6441 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 5490—Time-Zone 
Guide 


A guide to time-zone and daylight 
saving time differences in the U.S. 
has been published by U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers Products Corp. The time 
map measures 8% by 7% in. and is 
of a size that will fit conveniently 
under a desk glass or on a bulletin 
board. It shows at a glance the states 
using daylight saving time and also 
the states in which most cities of 
25,000 population or over use daylight 
saving time. The guide is available 
without charge. Check No. 5490 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure the 
guide. 


No. 3457—Bag 
Reinforcement 


A new sewn multiwall paper ship- 
ping sack featuring reinforced end 
construction has been announced by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company. The rein- 
forcement consists of strips of kraft 
paper between plies at the bag’s top 


Cj No. 5457—Bag Reinforcement 
0) No. 5483—Mixer Bullctin 

CJ No. 5490—Time-zone Guide 
No. 6427—Liquid Plant 

No. 6430—Packer 

0 No. 6431—Slide Set 
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and bottom, said to give the effect 
of an extra ply at the points where 
most sewn multiwall bag breakage 
occurs. The new bags, called 
“Strength-end” by the company, have 
been undergoing tests with a variety 
of products. The reinforcing strips 
in the bags are spot pasted to ad- 
jacent plies of paper to hold them in 
position, making them an integral 
part of the bag construction. Thus, 
the strips may be applied to both 
sewn valve and sewn open mouth 
bags. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 5457 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6438—Turf 
Fungicide 


The Upjohn Co. has announced a 
new turf fungicide, Actidione RZ, for 
the control of large brown patch, 
melting-out, fading-out, dollar spot 
and pythium. Company officials say 
that the product, when primarily test- 
ed on golf courses with the coopera- 
tion of golf course superintendents, 
provided in excess of 95% control of 
the five major diseases. Excellent pro- 
tective and curative properties were 
claimed in widespread geographical 
locations. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6438 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6439—Iron 
Deficiency Booklet 


A revised booklet entitled, “Perma 
Green Iron 135,” has been prepared 
by the Refined Products Corp. The 
booklet states that “iron deficiency 
in plant life is present innearly every 
region of the earth” and claims that 
the company’s corrective product is 
an “effective organic iron chelate for 
all soils.” It is recommended for vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers, shrubs, trees and 
turf. Sections of the booklet are de- 
voted to the “what, why, where and 
how” of the product, suggestions for 
use, application methods, color repro- 
ductions showing adequate and defi- 
cient minerals in soils. On the last 
two pages containing photographs are 
found reproductions of transparencies 
showing results of foliar application 
with an iron chelate. Secure the 
booklet by checking No. 6439 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6434—Vermieu- 
lite 


Vermiculite as a fertilizer condi- 
tioner is described in a new publica- 
tion of the Vermiculite Institute. The 


institute’s announcement State 

“This inert, fireproof minera] wei 

only 10 lb. per cubic foot, conta conta 
less than 1% moisture, anq js 
hygroscopic. It contains about yi 

million particles per pound, js hig 

absorbent, and is packed jn ligh 

weight bags that make for easy ft 

dling and storage.” The material | 
processed in some 40 plants in ¢ 
U.S. and Canada. “Vermiculite j 
Agriculture,” with a special] insert fq 
fertilizer manufacturers, is availah 
without charge. Check No. 6434 gq 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6435—Booklet o, 
Native Grasses 


Section two of a booklet series , 
pasture and range plants has beg 


An 8-pag 
orizontal 

triple acti 
shed by 
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published by the Phillips Petroiesjimmme ideal £0 
Co. Entitled, “Native Grasses, prials and 
gumes and Forbs,” the 40-page bog ped or &F 
let describes 32 plants and pictypgummmdustries | 
them in full color. The introductiggmmmot the ™ 
states that the company’s goal witamplizer trad 
the booklet is “to broaden the knowimes: 18. 2V% 
edge of pasture and range plants,” qammpnecking 
adds that “all of us depend far mo oping i 
than we realize on range vegetatig 64 
as the basic source of our own and q 0. 


our nation’s strength, vigor and 
tality.” An invitation is issued 
visitors to observe the results 
“good management and use of fert 
lizers on native and introduced grasg 
es,” at the Phillips agriculturg 
demonstration project, Foraker, Okls 
Secure the booklet by checking Ni 
6435 on the coupon and mailing it 
this publication. 


No. 6430—V olumetri 
Packer 


The automation principle applied t 
a bag packer in a manner that em 
ploys the bulk material being pack 
aged to act as the motivating powel 
source is one of the features of thé 
new model VP Volumetric packer, re 
cently announced by the H. L. Stokeg 
Co. A company official states: “Wé 
are proud to announce this unit, wit 
its special features, as a machine tha 
almost thinks for itself, assuring uni 
formity of content volume with auto 
mated settline of material. We fee 
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that it offers higher productivity, and 
surer volume control with an absolute 
minimum of care.” Complete data om 
the unit is available without chargé: 
Check No. 6430 on the coupon and 
mail it to seclire more complete de 
tails. 


No. 6437—Catile, bet 
Barn Spray phases of 

The McLaughlin Gormlcy King 
Minneapolis, has announced that its Ind ap 
new “MGK Repellent 11” has berg, 
accepted and registered by the F bf the M 


and Drug Administration and the ir 
Department of Agriculture for pes” 
cide use on dairy cattle and in 4a") 
barns. This new repellent, 2 butadier 
derivative, is the first and only pes } 
cide registered for such use since 
passage of the Pesticide Residu 
Amendment, according to the firm. 
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residual efficiency of at least 72 ho 
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For more information check 


, 6437 and mail the coupon. 


5483—Mixer 
Bulletin 


An S-page bulletin illustrating its 
et prizontal mixer W hich features 
triple action mixing” has been pub- 
shed by the Strong-Scott Manufac- 


Serie j i 
S OE ving Co. The mixer is claimed to 


jdeal for mixing wet or dry ma- 
sses rials and blending those of pulver- 
age boolfmeed or granular sizes. Among the 


dustries which have application 
or the mixer are the feed and fer- 
ter trades. The bulletin, No. TSB6- 
38 is available without charge by 
ecking No. 5483 on the coupon and 
opping it in the mail. 


0. 6440—Soil 


reatment 


A new method of treating soil for 
HH and soil structure is described in 
folder entitled “Agricultural Ferric 
bulfate” published by Stauffer Chemi- 
al Co. The folder contains complete 
ow-to-use instructions. It claims that 
rric sulfate—which has been used 
s an industrial chemical for many 
rears but only recently has been 
ound to be a valuable agricultural 
id—has three basic functions: Be- 
ause it is essentially acidic, it cor- 
ects soil alkalinity; it supplies iron 
or soil enrichment; and, the ferric 
bydroxide and ferric oxides which it 
orms in the soil, coat individual soil 
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e coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


o. 6431—Slide Set on 
Alfalfa 


A slide set on alfalfa production 
as been assembled by the American 
m °tash Institute, Inc., with the help 

f several cooperators. A detailed 
cript to accompany the slides is also 
vailable. Covered in the slides and 
cript are such topics as uses of al- 
alfa, advantages, nutrient require- 
ents and 10 steps to successful al- 
alfa production. The 10 steps involve 
soil test, liming as needed, use of 
orrective fertilizers, preparation of 
weed-free seed bed, use of certified, 
hoculated seed, use of starter ferti- 
ier followed by regular fertilizer ap- 
ications annually, tissue tests to de- 
ect nutrient deficiencies, insect con- 
rol and proper cutting and grazing. 
he slide set and script are obtainable 
Pa rental basis or can be purchased 
n any quantity desired. To secure 
Pore complete details check No, 6431 
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rae to Use Nitrogen Solutions” is 
& new film recently re- 
mick Division of Allied 
ith the Dye Corporation. It deals 
Birect use of nitrogen solutions for 
“pplication and covers many 
oe of this method, Using a step- 
eg approach, it tells how ni- 
ap are handled, stored 
pions led. Many different types of 
M the me: are shown in use on farms 
heal yee and South. The film 
™ ‘rectly at the farmer and 
to answer his most com- 
about nitrogen solu- 
‘Tiginal ballad musie lends an 
“nent flavor. The new movie 

* and is 16 mm, sound 
ind Clubs, Schools, companies 
 brint organizations may borrow 
omplete no charge. To secure more 
ani details check No. 6432 on 

Pon and mail it to Croplife. 


lete de- 


Plant Equipment 


New literature has been prepa 
by the Chemical Engineering oe 
division of Manitowoc Shipbuilding, 
Inc., describing its granulators, hop- 
per systems and other fertilizer plant 
equipment. A folder describes the 
firm’s small pelletizing unit. Charac- 
teristics claimed for this unit are: It 
may be shut down, fully loaded, and 
restarted at any time; no dust build 
up; no sulphuric acid required on low 
nitrogen grades and moisture con- 
tent 2.5% or less. Outlined in a book- 
let is a description of hoppers and 
mixing systems manufactured by the 
company. The systems are available 
in automatic, semi-automatic or man- 
ual designs. The 26-page booklet in- 
cludes cost comparison charts, allow- 
ing the operator to compare his pres- 
ent costs with those under the firm’s 
hopper system. Secure the literature 
by checking No. 6432 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6436—Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


The Agricultural Ammonia Insti- 
tute has published a folder entitled, 
“Producing Quality Corn More Effi- 
ciently with Agricultural Ammonia.” 
Recommended practices, such as 
when, how and the quantity to be ap- 
plied on corn are outlined. Testi- 
monial statements from farmers and 
soils authorities are printed in the 
folder, as are five specific advantages 
for using anhydrous ammonia. Secure 
the folder by checking No. 6436 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6427—Liquid 
Fertilizer Plant 


A new, continuous flow, neutral 
solution liquid fertilizer plant has 
been introduced by chemical plants 
division of Barnard & Leas Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc. Claimed to be 


the heart of the plant is the “B&L 
CoactoR,” a self-contained liquid fer- 
tilizer processing unit. It consists of 
an automatic controlled reaction cir- 
cuit with circulating pumps, evapora- 
tive cooling system and all necessary 
internal piping. It is designed for 
ready installation by connecting raw 
material supply lines, finished product 
lines and wiring for power. The 
“CoactoR” receives raw material di- 
rect from tank cars and produces a 
neutral solution liquid fertilizer that 
can be stored in ordinary non-pres- 
sure black iron tanks, company offi- 
cials state. A wide range of am- 
monium phosphate solutions and com- 
plete fertilizer formulas can be pro- 
duced as well as aqueous ammonia. 
Many soluble insecticides and weed 
kills can also be added to the solu- 
tions without destroying their effec- 
tiveness, it is claimed. The unit is 
automatic in operation. Controls are 
pre-set for the desired formula and 
can be changed for producing various 
fertilizer solutions. Automatic safety 
control instantly stops material flow 
if raw material supply is shut off. The 
unit is available in capacities up to 
20 tons per hour. Complete details 
may be obtained by checking No. 6427 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. 
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The Bulletin Board 


No. 20 in a series from the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer” 


The Spencer 


uestion Box 


Edited by 


Proctor Gull 
Chief Agronomist,Spencer Chemical Co. 


“The Question Box" is one of 
the most popular features of 
TFD, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany’s magazine for fertilizer 
dealers. Questions submitted by 
dealers are answered by Proc- 
tor Gull, head of Spencer's 
7-man field agronomy team. 
Here are a few timely questions 
and answers from recent issues 
of TFD. 


1, QUESTION: Cost and efficiency- 
wise, how would you rank anhydrous, 
nitrogen solutions and ammonium ni- 
trate?—A. D. Grainger, Market Bu- 


reau, Manning, 8.C. 


ANSWER: Spencer makes all three 
of these nitrogen carriers. We believe 
that ammonium nitrate, considering 
everything, is the best nitrogen buy 
for most farmers. 

Ammonium nitrate is a versatile 
material. It can be stored in any 
good, sound waterproof building on 
the farm. The dealer can warehouse 
it the same way. It is dried to almost 
complete dryness and (in the case of 
“Mr. N” at least) is packed in a 
polyethylene - lined, moisture - proof 
bag. For this reason, it will remain in 
drillable condition indefinitely. 

This means that the farmer can 
apply ammonium nitrate when his 
soil and his crop are ready and the 
labor supply available to do the job. 
The timing of an operation such as 
the application of nitrogen may be 
a critical thing to the farmer. It can 
well spell the difference between op- 
timum acre returns and a less profit- 
able operation. 

Another point in favor of ammo- 
nium nitrate is that it is a solid and 
is guaranteed to be 33% percent ni- 
trogen. Because of this, the farmer 
knows how much he is applying be- 
cause he can see it, feel it and even 
weigh it. He can also tell whether 
or not he is getting even distribution. 

Because anhydrous ammonia is a 
gas, it must be sealed in the ground 
6 to 8 inches deep, and the soil mois- 
ture must be just right. Otherwise, 
considerable loss of nitrogen may be 
experienced. This loss can range all 
the way from a negligible amount up 


Spencer Supplies 
the Witrogen 


| To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

609 Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer 
Dealer magazine. Please send me a free 
subscription without obligation. 


to as much as 50 to 60 percent, de- 
pending on texture of the soil, depth 
of application, moisture content of 
the soil and rate of application of 
ammonia. 

It was estimated in a recent publi- 
cation that as much as 65% of anhy- 
drous is lost from the soil in a Flori- 
da sand where 90 pounds of nitrogen 
is applied with the applicators spaced 
40 inches apart. 

Nitrogen solutions must be sprayed 
on and metered out through nozzles 
or other means of metering. These 
solutions have a tendency to salt out 
when temperatures get low, and this 
interferes with the uniformity of ni- 
trogen distribution. 

Most nitrogen solutions are corro- 
sive, and therefore they must have 
specialized equipment for storage and 
handling. Usually this equipment is 
expensive. Anhydrous ammonia also 
requires specialized equipment—high- 
pressure equipment which is some- 
what hazardous. 

Thus, solutions and anhydrous are 
usually custom applied, and this 
means that the farmer loses control 
of his operation. He must wait his 
turn for the custom applicator. 

It is for these reasons that we rec- 
ommend ammonium nitrate as a 
source of supplemental nitrogen. 


2. QUESTION: What percent of ni- 
trogen is lost when broadcast on top 
of the ground in June and July? Is the 
loss greater than if plowed in?—P. W. 
Roberts, Valley Head, Ala. 


ANSWER: Nitrogen is not lost when 
broadcast on the ground from any 
of the solid carriers that we know. 
All of these carriers are stable salts 
and are readily dissolved by any 
moisture that is available. 

Most nitrogen carriers are hygro--. 
scopic and will take up enough mois- 
ture from the atmosphere to dissolve 
themselves. Thus they seem to dis- 
appear. However, the nitrogen con- 
tent is still there. 

Therefore, the only way in which 
nitrogen can be lost when applied on 
the surface of the ground is by run- 
off water from excessive rain or, of 
course, on extremely sandy soils 
where water moves so freely through 
the soil that it can be lost in the 
ground water. 
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By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


About ten o’clock one morning, a 
short, chunky and jovial salesman 
named Bill Brooks came into the 
farm supplies store of Schoenfeld & 
McGillicuddy. He wore horn rimmed 
glassés, and his chubby, round face 
was tanned from chin to the back of 
his bald crown. A smile played around 
his lips and his blue eyes twinkled. 
Competitors always said that they 
wished they had the proverbial friend- 
ly spirit that Bill possessed, because 
it brought him so much business. 

“Hello, Oscar,” greeted Bill, flash- 
ing his famous smile. “How is every 
little thing today?” 

Oscar looked up from his desk, and 
the frown on his forehead deepened. 
He did not like salesmen of any kind. 
They always wanted to sell some- 
thing, usually more than a dealer 
wanted, Oscar figured. Oh, they could 
take Pat in, all right, but not him. He. 
was wise to these salesmen. He was 
wise to anyone, for that matter, who 
tried to get him to spend money. 

“Hello,” he said coldly, and then 
discourteously went back to his figur- 
ing of discounts. 

This attitude did not phase Bill 
Brooks. Ordinarily he tried to sell 
Pat McGillicuddy, for Pat was the 
buyer of the firm, but usually orders 
had to be okayed by Oscar, the large 
ones anyway, and for a long time, Bill 
Brooks had tried to get Oscar to 
“warm up” to him. 

But despite Bill Brooks’ many and 
persistent approaches, Oscar remain- 
ed as aloof as a Russian at the United 
Nations. 


Brooks now opened his black 
briefcase and brought out a big 
scrapbook, chuckling as he opened 
it. “Oscar,” he said, “do you ever 
get up in the morning feeling 
blue?” 


Oscar looked puzzled. “Feeling 
blue?” he said suspiciously. ‘What 
has that got to do with selling ferti- 
lizer?” 

“Plenty,” grinned Bill Brooks. “Un- 
less a fellow gets rid of his blue feel- 
ing, customers will notice it and not 
be so friendly. I know many times 
when I get up mornings I’m a little 
blue—especially after the night be- 
. fore.” 

“Ach, there is no night before for 
me,” Oscar said. “I go to bed at a 
certain time every night, so I know 
I get enough sleep.” 

“But a man can still get blue even 
if he gets plenty of sleep,” the sales- 
man said with a winning smile. “I 
know, I do. And, Oscar, I’ve got a 
sure remedy for getting over that 
blue feeling real quick.” 

_. Osear sensed a sales presentation 
coming up. “We don’t buy off trail 
stuff,” he said. “Ach, we try to stick 
to selling fertilizer for cash.” The 
word “cash” received much tonal em- 


‘I am not trying to sell you any 
remedies,” Bill Brooks returned with 
a smile. “But I want you to see this 
book. I’ve got a surprise for you con- 
cerning it.” 


Oscar looked up suspiciously. Not- 


only did he distrust salesmen, but he 
resented the time they took from his 
work. Would the fellow never cease 
his bantering and go away? 

“This is my personal joke book,” 
Bill Brooks said confidently. “When 
I am blue in the morning, I just drag 
out this book and start reading the 
jokes. If I stick at it, Oscar, I soon 


Doing Business With 


Oscar Pat 


start laughing, and if 1’m not careful, 
I’ll laugh so much I can’t even hold 
my hand steady while 1 shave. Oh, 
it’s a wonderful way to shake the 
blues.” 

Procedure like this was utterly for- 
eign to Oscar’s nature. Jokes were 
not part of his life. But business was, 
especially cutting costs and saving 
money. He merely looked contemp- 
tuously at Bill Brooks. 


“Listen to this one,” said the 
salesman. “Some fellow says that 
what this country needs is a low 
priced lawn mower that can be 
operated from an air conditioned 
living room. Oh, isn’t that rich?” 
And the salesman laughed uproari- 
ously, his eyes filming with tears. 


A snicker came from Tillie, the 
plumpish bookkeeper, encouraged Bill 
Brooks and he looked happily in her 
direction for a moment, but Oscar’s 
face was as solemn as a clock’s. 


“And here is another one,” went on 
Bill Brooks. “A door to door salesman 
stopped at a house one day and told 
the man who answered, ‘I have some- 
thing here that will make your life 
easier, make you popular and bring 
you a host of friends?’ And what did 
the man answer? Why, he said, ‘Good, 
Tll take two fifths’.” Again Bill 
Brooks went into a fit of laughter, 
but Oscar only bit his lips, and his 
face got pale. - 

Bill Brooks ran his hand through 
his hair. “And this one hits the farm 
supply business, Oscar. Somebody 
says that a man who sowed his wild 
oats prayed real hard for a big crop 
failure!” Once more a gale of laughter 
swept the room. Even Tillie laughed 
a little at that one. 


Oscar’s face was almost white 
with anger. “Why are you reading 
that—that stuff to me?” he asked 
sharply. 


Bill Brooks’ face fell. “Why, I 
thought you’d appreciate the jokes, 
Oscar. I—I made up this book speci- 
ally for you. I want to make a pres- 
ent of it to you, so that any morning 


«Me 


when you wake up blue you can read 
it and get over the blues. Believe me, 
it works.” 

Oscar threw down a pad of paper 
which he had been holding. It thump- 
ed on the top of his neat desk. “I 
don’t want a silly book like that!” he 
snorted. “If I had it I would throw 
it into the wastebasket. Ach, such a 
business. Why don’t you spend your 
time reading up on fertilizers and in- 
secticides instead of looking for 
jokes? Maybe you are a joke, too.” 

And with that he went back to 
figuring discounts, angry at the time 
the salesman had wasted. 

Sadly, Bill Brooks went over to 
Tillie’s desk. “I failed,” he muttered. 
“I wanted to do something nice for 
him to warm him up. He’s always so 
hostile. I guess the guy who said a 
salesman could never bat 100% is 
right. Tell Pat I’ll phone him later in 
the day.” 

Carrying the joke book under his 
arm, the briefcase in the other, the 
disconsolate salesman went slowly out 
the door. 


Louisiana Cotton Yield 
Sets Record in 1955 


BATON ROUGE—Louisiana cotton 
growers made an average of 454 Ib. 
of lint to the acre in 1955, says I. W. 
Carson, associate agronomist with the 
Louisiana State University Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. The 454 
pound figure, although three pounds 
below preliminary estimates, is still 
about 50 Ib. to the acre above the 
previous record. 

High parishes in 1955 were Caddo 
with 602 Ib. of lint to the acre, More- 
house, with 599 Ib., and Madison, 
with 551 Ib. 

The extension agronomist points 
out that the state record was set in 
spite of severe insect and weather 
damage in some areas. Rising per 
acre yields in recent years, he adds, 
have been due to concentration of the 
cotton crop on better cotton land, im- 
proved soil preparation, heavier fer- 
— and greater use of insecti- 
cides. 


ALABAMA FIRM 


(Continued from page 9) 


the seed, especially if it is something 
new. 

In addition to selling seeds in bulk, 
the firm also sells package garden 
and flower seeds and vegetable plants. 
A sizable business is done on such 
plants many months of the year, due 
to the long growing season in the 
south. 

Mr. Simms reports that in this area 
farmers use a great deal of 6-8-4, 
6-8-8 and 4-10-7 on cotton. Farms 
raising cotton vary from a few acres 
up to 1,700 acres. Average cotton 
farms are around 300 acres, though, 
he says. * 

Many farmers are fertilizing pas- 
tures in this region. Fertilizers used 
for this purpose include 0-14-14, 
0-16-8, 0-12-20, 0-20-20. On corn ferti- 
lizers such as 4-12-12 and 4-10-7 are 
in considerable demand. 

The store sells a great deal of ferti- 
lizer, but not so much as several 
years ago, Mr. Simms reports. This 
is due to a great deal of discounting 
and other bad practices which crop up 
in the area, he said. The Simms firm 
does not believe in cutting prices be- 
low reasonable profit levels and so 


does not make an active campaign for 
cut price business, states Mr. Simms. 
But it does sell a lot of fertilizer to 
farmers who have been buying here 
for many years, and also does a siza- 
ble volume on garden fertilizer. 


A sign which is mounted in the 
store gives the sales philosophy of 
the owners and their son, and it 
refers to quality of merchandise. 
The copy says, “Quality is Remem- 
bered Long After Price is For- 
gotten.” 


The Simms firm has been in busi- 
ness in its present location for ten 
years, and it also does a lot of out- 
door display of farm supplies. This 
brings such products to the attention 
of many people. 


In recent years, the store has also 
added a line of pets and pet food. 
Monkeys, rabbits, parakeets and ca- 
naries are stocked and sold certain 
months of the year. Mrs. Simms 
handles the pet department, and she 
says that traffic in the store is in- 
creased through the sale of pets and 
supplies. 
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Bottled Gas Firm 
Ties in Sales of 
Anhydrous Ammon 


Because they serve hun 
farmers with bottled gas for cooki 
heating and refrigeration | 
Joe Thompson and Joe Graham | 
operate Southern Butane & Prop FE: 
Gas Co., Columbia, Tenn, fing t 
the sale of anhydrous ammonia 
in well with this type of business 
anhydrous ammonia is sold to ™ 
tically the same customers who } 
the bottled gas, as most of them he 
use for this type of fertilizer. 

The two men have been in busing 
for about six years and have g 
anhydrous ammonia for the Da 
three years. They have five applid 
tors which are powered with propa 
gas, and the firm does all of its 0 
applicating at the present. 

Floyd Watson, office manager, 
ports that many customers wil] 5 
from $100 to $150 worth of anhyaro 
ammonia, mostly for the spring sq 
son and for early summer side dre; 
ing. The size of the average farm 
the region is about 80 acres, wi 
corn, cotton and tobacco being ¢f 
principal crops. On corn most of ¢f 
farmers use 100 Ib. of 82% nitroge 
During the past year the avera 
charge to the farmer has been § 
per acre for the anhydrous ammon 
and the application. 

In recent years, states Mr. Watso 
there has been a tendency toward tl 
use of some anhydrous ammonia 
the fall. The firm sells this type 
fertilizer within a radius of 30 mild 


The credit problem has bee 
solved by the owners, by the f: 
that they already had credit rat 
ings on most farmers through theif 
their bottled gas business. Thus 
before selling anhydrous to farm 
ers, they could make certain thai 
such farmers had a geod credi 
rating. 


The firm has one salesman who cof 
tacts farmers in the area for bot 
bottled gas and anhydrous ammo 
service. In this way, the salesman 
able to spend some time right ont 
farm explaining anhydrous and ij 
uses to the farmer. This type of se 
ing has helped the company to boo 
its volume every year. 

“Our firm has held some meeting 
with farmers explaining the uses ¢ 
anhydrous ammonia,” says Mr. Wa 
son, “and these have worked out ve 
well. However, the county agent dog 
such an excellent job of stressing 3 
types of fertilizer to farmers, that W 
do not need to put on too many ed 
cational meetings of our own. We us 
some newspaper advertising on anhj 
drous annually, and our salesman 4 
ways tries to line up applications} 
advance of the season. This methd 
works out pretty well for us.” 


IDAHO SHIPMENTS 

POCATELLO, IDAHO—The Ida 
cherry shipments have been limite 
to some 20 carloads this year becall 
of frost damage, according to Jamé 
M. Hansen, district agent at Pocate 
lo for the Pacific Fruit Expr 
Fresh pea shipments from the we) 
ern part of the state were recent 
completed and totaled about 125 cas 
New potato shipments are sched 
to start about July 15. 


RETIRED PROFESSOR DIES 

ITHACA, N.¥.—Alpheus M. Goo! 
man, 71, emeritus professor of 4% 
cultural engineering at Cornell 
versity, died recently. He 
Cornell faculty for 33 years be 
his retirement in 1952. During 
career he had served as a governm 
consultant at various times 1” 7 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Alaska, ' 
in the Caribbean area. 
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pastures need 


profitable growth 


* 


Irrigation alone just won’t turn the trick. Pastures need more 
than water to produce profitable growth. Irrigated pastures 
without the help of nitrogen produce only about one-half 
the amount of feed of pastures treated with both water and 
nitrogen. 

These figures give — proof of what nitrogen alone 
can do for non-irriga pastures. The figures represent 
pounds of foliage per acre from the early, moist months 
through the summer drought period. 


Aug.- 
May | June | July | Sept. Total Foliage 


Orchard grass 

without N 1580 | 440 | 420] 340 | 2,780 without N 

Orchard 

with 100 Ibs. N | 1650 | 1570 | 1010 | 1240 5,470 WITH N . 


2,690 EXTRA POUNDS 
THANKS TO NITROGEN 


If your customers want quick, even pasture recovery, urge 
them to apply between 200 and 300 pounds of USS Am- 
monium Sulfate per acre. There will be more blades of 
grass per acre—which means each acre can produce more 
milk and beef. 

Do yourself and your customers a turn by encourag- 
ing the use of dry, free-flowing, nitrogen-bearing USS 
Ammonium Sulfate for more profitable pastures. Order your 
supply, today! 


AMMONIUM 
SULFATE 


Jul 
Q 
16, 195 
: 
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make your selling job 


MORE 


cea outstanding performance for your customers. | 


' Good product performance means satisfied customers who keep com- 
ing back to you for their needs. And Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
delivers outstanding performance. It is guaranteed to contain 33.5% 
nitrogen, and is prilled to flow freely, handle easily. New multi-wall 
polyethylene bags (80 and 100 Ib.) help to preserve free-flowing quality. 


PHILLIPS 


FERTILIZER, NOW AVAILAB 
IN 80 AND 100 LB. BAGS 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.— Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—éth Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


OFFICES IN: 


HERE ARE YOUR 


EXTRA PHILLIPS BENEFITS! 


You'll benefit from the many extras you get from 
Phillips 66 service—in prompt deliveries and personal 
service from your Phillips 66 fertilizer field man. 


You have the assurance of dealing in products backed 


by one of America’s great names in chemical fertilizers 
when you sell Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 


The Phillips team of agronomists, engineers and produc- 
tion men is constantly using its skills to maintain and 
improve the uniform high quality of Phillips fertilizers. 


This high quality standard, plus prompt delivery and 
powerful advertising support will make your selling job 
more profitable this year—and in the years to come. 


Wt Performance That Counts! 


A COMPANION HIGH NITROGEN 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 

TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


Arkansas Firm Uses Novel Sign to Le} 
Customer Know His Business Is Wanted 


Many a sale is lost, the experts say, 
because dealers and others who sell 
often fail to “ask for the business.” 
Some salesmen are whizzes at ex- 
plaining the product they are selling, 
and they have the customer all en- 
thusiastic, but, some of those sales- 
men wait for the customer to say, 
buy it.” 

However, the customer wants the 
salesman to ask him to buy, and so 
many a sale is lost when the sales- 
man does not carry through and close 
the sale properly. 


George Hestand who operates a 
farm supplies store at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. makes no mistakes when it 
comes to asking the customer for 
his business. Mr. Hestand has a 
large neon sign out in front of his 
store which says, “George Hestand 
Wants Your Business.” 


The sign can be seen for several 
blocks in both directions, and it shows 
everyone that here is a storeowner 
who is happy to get the business. Con- 
sequently, more of them come in to 
buy, and here they find cheerful, will- 
ing, friendly clerks, which helps a 
great deal. 


Walter Ross, who operates the feed, 
fertilizer, seeds and garden supplies 
department of this store, states that 
quite a number of customers, especi- 
ally the new ones, mention the neon 
sign. It is novel, of course, and im- 
presses folks. A sign just saying 
“George Hestand” would not create 
so much interest, for it would be just 
like many other signs which just give 
the owner’s name. 

Mr. Ross reports that he sells a lot 
of fertilizer, ranging in poundage all 
the way from 5 to 100 pounds. A 
great deal of it is sold to people who 
have gardens, although he does have 
some farm customers. _ 


Right near the fertilizer displays, 
too, Mr. Ross has a fine bulk seed 
rack, which was constructed at the 
store. Here the customer can buy just 
about any type of garden seed which 
he wants. Customers come back year 
after year, Mr. Ross states, because 
they know that the store has a large 
stock of quality seeds. 


“We always try to sell seeds to the 
fertilizer customer, and vice versa,” 
declares Mr. Ross, “and then when 
we are handing the package to the 
customer we don’t forget usually to 
tell them that we have a large line 
of insecticides and sprayers when he 
needs them.” 


This store gets many of its cus- 
tomers back three to four times a 
year. Usually once for fertilizer 
and seeds, next for garden and lawn 
tools, again for insecticides and 
sprayers. In fall, customers come 
back for fertilizers, rakes, and lawn 
seed. 


Mr. Hestand also has a hardware 
and grocery department in his store. 
The farm supplies division connects 
with the remainder of the store 
through a center archway. Customers 
move easily from one section of the 
store to another. The grocery business 
benefits the farm supplies section and 
vice versa. 


The store also has a daily radio 
program of fifteen minutes over sta- 
tion KOTN, Pine Bluff. News, 
weather and music are broadcast on 
this program, and there is a sizable 
audience. Fertilizer, seeds and other 
garden supplies get frequent mention 
on commercials on the program. The 
program also stresses the fact that 
the store has ample parking space. 
This parking faces the farm supplies 
division. Customers can enter the 
grocery through the farm supply 
store, from the parking lot if they 
wish. 


In addition to selling fertilizer and 
seeds, the farm supply store also sells 
feed and baby chicks, states Mr. Ross. 
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ASKS FOR BUSINESS—tThis neq 
sign, in front of the George Hestay 
farm supply store in Pine Bluff, Ar 
is noted and commented upon 


many customers. “This dos 
ped, but 

pst possib 

OVER THE 


nent. 


(Continued from page 9) The agr 


asture cr’ 

spent for advertising and the yo] bed for lit 
of business. bition shi 
From a limited analysis in the Agee 
previously mentioned survey if elds, the | 
looks like each one-half cent or less oil tes 
spent for advertising brings in ay 4 “ 
additional dollar of business, 
gross margin is 15% on each dol “Next | 
lar of sales it would seem to belMime and | 
good business to do more advertis-MMmMish the ¢ 
ing. In other words, it seems ap@iifhe third 
parent that most dealers havelllture and | 


fallen far short of the saturation 


ppplicatio 
point in their expenditures upon ad 


ash ferti 


vertising and the old slogan, “It#MMboil test. 
pays to advertise,” is especially 
practical, expedient and appropriatemm is cl 
to this business. Bhed fora; 
bes of fer 
Summary 
In summary, the diversification bre, 
the farm chemical dealer is both nitrogel 
disadvantage and an opportunity: e, provid 
disadvantage because the dealer isn'HB,ate and 
able to concentrate the year aroun the cro 
on fertilizer and other farm chemica = 
sales. However, by becoming head 
quarters for farm supplies and a com 7 
petent advisor on problems affecting jones 
the farmer, the dealer can enhan ston fo 
his prestige and business _positio 
greatly. 
With an increasing awareness 0 sieetrag 
the advantages of fall fertilizatio 
the seasonal aspect of the fertilize al ; é 
business will become less important 
Farmer education will play an impo Th 
tant role if this trend is going t Srstioa | 
achieve wider acceptance. 


The diverse backgrounds of farm 
store managers can be advantageou 
if utilized for selling quality lines 0 
merchandise, coupled with a well 
grounded fund of knowledge abou 
the proper use of each and eve 
product sold. 
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The dealer who does business in - Delt 
an unattractive and poorly designed , oe th 
lame- ler 

building can hardly be held b the Rie 


less under any conditions. A hur 
dred dollars worth of paint cal 
work wondérs in any store, 0 
matter how unattractive it is. Fur 
ther, moving a few walls and it- 
serting some larger light bulbs in 
the dark corners need not cost 4 
great deal of money. Here is 
area where many dealers can really 
take some forward strides for little 
expenditure. 


As for competition, this is aa 
in our system, and few are the 7 
nessmen who are not faced with . 
Often however, dealers set prices 7 
operate according to what his ¢ 
petitor does, instead of taking a rer 
ful, objective look at his ow" Lon 
and charge what they should to 
an adequate profit. 

is good, but compet 
tion, like credit, should pot a 
the operating policy of the de ot i 
stead, the dealer should outline 
himself, his own sound merchan re 
and credit policies and then ® 
to them religiously. 
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feed is vital in helping 
the best possible profits 
bom livestock and livestock products, 
cording to two University of Ken- 
cky agronomists, George D. Corder 
Harold F’. Miller. 
“This does not mean & poor quality 
bed, but one produced at the least 
bst possible, whether it be grain and 
prage,” says the agronomists’ state- 
a agronomists, point out that 
hsture crops produce the cheapest 
bed for livestock. Hence, special at- 
tition should be given to pastures 


| is year. 
in the 1; establishing pasture and hay 
rvey iG@MLids, the first step should be to have 
t oF leh. soi tested,” Mr. Corder and Mr. 
38 all 


iller suggest. 


“Next step should be to apply 
ime and fertilizer needed to estab- 
sh the crop and give high yields. 
The third step is to maintain pas- 
ure and hay production by annual 
plications of phosphate and po- 
ash fertilizer as indicated by the 
oil test. 


‘It is cheaper to maintain estab- 
shed forage crops through top-dress- 
es of fertilizer than it is to reseed 
hem.” 

If there is no legume in the mix- 
bre, or if the stand is weak, the use 
nitrogen fertilizer can be profita- 
e, provided there is sufficient phos- 
ate and potash to meet the needs 
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Farmers in the rice-growing areas 
Arkansas may find it profitable to 
rtilize for their soybean crop, pro- 
ded their soils are low in phos- 
orus and potash. 

Results pointing to this conclusion 
ere obtained in research studies 
tried on by the University of Ar- 
bnsas’ Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
on. The tests were conducted on co- 
erating farms located in eight east- 
n Arkansas counties, and included 
trieties commonly grown in the 
ea, 

Soils that tested medium to high in 
osphorus and potash and had a 
vorable lime content did not re- 
pond profitably to fertilizer applica- 
on for soybeans. Much of the Missis- 
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siness ing?! Delta soils of eastern Arkansas 
designed Mime" into this category, 
a blame- Sandier soils and silt or clay loams 


the Rice Prairie regions gave good 
SPonse to phosphorus and potash in 
plications of 200 to 400 Ib. of 
10-20, 0-20-20, or 0-20-10, depend- 
im the Phosphorus and potash soil 
évels. Applications of phosphorus 
; potash were profitable as long as 
q Seoting crop was not fertilized 
Banding fertilizer a few inches to 
p tie or below the seed row proved 
effective than broadeasting be- 

Seeding, but good response was 
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s inheretime'2ined from either method on defi- 
> the bust + Soils. In some cases, sidedress- 
d with 14 4 of phosphorus and potash gave 
prices ant yield increases where beans 
his visual symptoms of nutrient 
ing a com “ehcy during the first 30 to 50 
m busine Stowth. Sidedressings were 
Id to only when followed by ade- 

oF irrigation. Nitrogen 
t compe “sings, as either anhydrous 
not dicta 7; nitrate of soda or am- 
dealer. an jtitrate, failed to increase 
outline vields although vegetative 
rchandis! wth of leaves and stalks was bet- 
nen adhe i 


tion nitrogen was applied, the 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


These tests on the Delta and Rice 
Prairie soils were carried out from 
the Eastern Arkansas branch of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
Soil Testing and Research Labora- 
tory. Dr. R. L. Beacher of the Experi- 
ment Station staff was project leader. 


* 
L. C. Hill, assistant agronomist 
with the Louisiana State Agricultural 
Extension Service, points out that in 
tests at the LSU Rice Experiment 


Station near Crowley in 1955, rice 
fertilized with the right amount and 
kind of commercial fertilizer outyield- 
ed unfertilized fields by nine barrels 
per acre. The fertilized plots made 
25.7 barrels to the acre and the unfer- 
tilized 16.7 barrels. The difference, at 
1955 prices, amounted to $45 per acre 
in favor of the fertilized plots. 


* 


Control of the tobacco wireworm is 
easy with a new method announced 
by the Pee Dee, S.C. experiment sta- 
tion. 

A small amount of insecticide add- 
ed to the water normally used in 
transplanting will control this pest, 
the entomologists have found. They 
suggest adding to 50 gallons of trans- 
planting water 8 ounces of 40 to 50% 
chlordane wettable powder, or one- 
fourth ounce of 25% lindane wettable, 


Bette Selling 


or two fluid ounces of a liquid con- 
centrate containing 5% lindane. 


* 


The fertilizer 6-8-4, which land- 
owners have been accustomed to 
using for fishponds, will soon be un- 
available in Alabama. But state speci- 
alists have released new fertilizer 
recommendations lis ting materials 
and rates which, they say, work even 
better than 6-8-4. According to Earl 
F. Kennamer, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Extension Fish Specialist, 
100 lb. of 8-8-2 per acre, or some 
plant food combination that ap- 
proaches this grade, is the suggested 
application for fertilizing farm ponds. 


CONSERVATION WORKSHOP 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
soil and water conservation workshop 
has been scheduled at Texas A&M 


~ College here July 17-18. 


THIS YEAR 


Aurora, Hil 


Berkeley, Calif. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 


For Complete Cotton Insect Control 
Include the “Old Stand-bys” 


PENCO PENCAL ‘| 
PENCO Calcium Arsenate 


Made in the South 
... for the South 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


LOW-LIME 


PENCO PENCAL 


@ Compatible with 
_BHC-DDT-PARATHION-MALATHION 


@ Time proven 
@ At regular Calicum Arsenate price 


PENCO Calcium Arsenate 


@ Reliable 
@ Now in new favor 
@ An old-time favorite 


For bulletins write or ‘phone Pennsalt plants, 
Bryan, Texas or Montgomery, Alabama 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 


W 


Pennsalt 


Bryan, Tex. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
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Drawing of Housefly furnished Croplife through courtesy of ‘the art ist, Marvin Frost, Jr. 


BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Any insect as common as the housefly certain- 
ly needs neither introduction nor detailed de- 
scription to be recognized. Still, thanks to 
modern insecticides and greater steps toward 
sanitation both on the farm and in homes, 
the fly is not as common as it once was. 


Life Habits of the Housefly 


Like all types of flies, the hceusefly goes 
through four stages in its life cycle: the egg, 
larva (maggot), pupa, and adult. This cycle 
is completed in from 12 to 30 days, with the 
temperature being the most important factor 
governing the time involved. Under favorable 
conditions, there may be as many as 12 gen. 
erations a year. A new generation begins with 
the laying of eggs by the female flies. A 
female may lay as many as 2,700 eggs in 30 
days. The eggs, usually laid in garbage or 
manure, hatch into larvae in 10 to 24 hours. 
The larvae feed on the material in which they 
hatch. They stay beneath the surface. When 
they reach full growth, 4 to 10 days after 
hatching, they are creamy white and about 
¥Y, inch long. Near the end of the larval period 
the larvae crawl to the surface of the breed- 
ing material. If the surface is sufficiently dry, 
the larvae transform to pupae there. If the 
surface is too moist, the larvae crawl to a 
more suitable place and transform to pupae. 
The pupal stage lasts 3 to 6 days in warm 
weather; it may last a month or more in cold 
weather. The pupal case is barrel shaped and 


about % inch long. At first it is yellowish; 
later, dark brown. Within the case the pupa 
transforms to a fly. 


Harm Done by. Housefly 


When considered as a household pest, flies 
are dangerous to human health because they 
carry and spread disease germs that may be 
in the materials they breed in, feed on and 
walk on. Houseflies are also “barnflies,” since 
they inhabit such places and endanger the 
health of livestock and greatly reduce milk 
production when permitted to annoy cows. 
The despicable habits of flies in feeding and 
breeding in manure, garbage and fermenting 
crop wastes, then walking on food for humans, 
is one of their greatest threats to health. 


Control of the Fly 


Methods of all kinds, from hand “swatters” 
to live electric wires have been utilized in a 
thus-far vain attempt to exterminate this 
pest. Modern pesticides suitable for use in 
dairy barns without the hazard of contamina- 
tion of cows or milk, are available in spray 
form. Toxicants have been placed on screen 
wire to poison the fly; sticky paper has been 
used to trap them; paper strips placed on 
screen doors to frighten them away when the 
door is opened; and many types of baits and 
traps have been designed to halt them. Most 
promising methods ‘appear to be the elimin- 
ation of breeding spots for the flies, and the 
greater use of insecticides. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SENZENE SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


trike on the pesticidal 
a bgenor is the report of 
thi week citing a “heavy 
f boll weevil in the early 
of the cotton belt.” USDA goes 
a ther to Say in its official cot- 
ie duction report for J uly 1, 1956, 
it poll weevil infestation was in- 
ing rapidly in untreated fields 
- June and is a serious threat 
bless controlled. 
The importance of the protection 
the cotton area _this year is of 
jor significance since the overall 
reage of cotton is down three per 
last year—now estimated 


m : 
at approximately 16.9 mil- 


bn acres. 
means in bold, bald _terms 
at the cotton farmer to gain full 
turns from his cropland, must get 
» maximum output from reduced 
reage. The boll weevil is a cost 
stor on every cotton farm. It con- 
butes nothing, but robs the cotton 
rmer of higher yields and increases 
per unit cost, thus excluding him 
om a fair profit margin. 


This steel strike ordinarily would 
» unsuspected of this impact on 
he cotton economy of the nation. 
nformation of a threat of shortage 
4 benzene should alert dealers in 
gricultural supplies everywhere. 
hey should know that no matter 
how seemingly remote such events 
ppear, our national economy is so 
Josely geared that a stone drop- 
ing in a far-away economic pond 


ill ultimately be felt in ripples of | 


rarying degrees on distant shores. 


This news should be a clear warn- 
g to dealers in pesticidal chemicals 
bt only in the cotton but corn belt 
well, to take a look over their 
der books and make certain that 
ey are not going to be caught 
ort, thereby doing a dis-service to 
eir established farm customers. 
rthermore there is the secondary 
inger of delay in deliveries in tight 
pply squeeze. 
However, these observations must 
qualified by the outlook of the 
al dealer and his views of demands 
r cotton and corn pesticide controls 
} affected by the weather. Inter- 
ttent rain and hot weather in the 
tton belt will stimulate weevil de- 
lopment. On the other hand, hot 
weather would discourage weevil 
velopment and dampen demand for 
sticides, 
On balance it may seem that the 
dent businessman in the farm 
Pply business may wish to err on 
€ side of caution and obtain an 
equate supply of pesticides, or get 
surance of delivery from his ma- 
rial suppliers now. The deep re- 
onsibility of the dealer to take 
ch risks for his consuming farmer 
cups may pay off generous divid- 
ds later if he will reveal his will- 
eness to protect his cotton and 
n farmer customers in this threat- 
p= Squeeze on the benzene supply. 


hemical and Mining | 
onference Scheduled 


FRANCISCO—Recognizing a 
ow = bond between all branches 
et mical industry and the min- 
ustry of northern California, 
ing Francisco Chamber of Com- 
ag Sponsoring an all-day con- 
representatives of 
to be held at the 
9 fre San Francisco on 
th the morning until 
0 . 
discussed in the unique 
are the requirements of 
hie th and other chemicals 
ing ind © western mineral proc- 
the mineral require- 
sing ind the chemical proc- 
Ty, mineral production 
ale In the western -states, 
te ible future developments in 
ral production. 


Truck Farmers In 
Mid-South States 
Enjoying Good Year 
MEMPHIS—tTruck farmers in the 
Mid-South are enjoying a good year. 
Arkansas extension agents said 
early peaches and apples are moving 
to market in volume with one of the 
best crops of the year in prospect. 
Good tomato crops are reported in 
South Arkansas and sweet corn is 
doing-—well in Crawford and Franklin 
counties. Cucumbers are beginning to 
move to markets and processing 
points, and the okra harvest has 
started in Chicot and White counties. 
Crop prospects generally through- 


out Mississippi continued good during 
the past week. 


Cotton insects continued in heavy 
infestations, with farmers poison- 
ing for control. 


Pastures continued in good condi- 


toin as scattered showers supplied 
needed moisture in some areas. Other 
areas show need for rain. 

Web worms and walnut caterpil- 
lars are causing severe damage to 
pecan crop prospects in the southern 
part of Mississippi, according to 
Chesley Hines, extension horticul- 
turist. In some parts of the coastal 
area, trees are being completely 
stripped by these pests. 

Southeast Missouri crop reports 
continue to be optimistic. Cotton is 
fine and production costs have been 
reduced by cross-plowing, W. F. 
James, Pemiscot County agent, said. 

Insects are of little problem to 
farmers in the Missouri Bootheel this 
year, he said. 

Preston Dickerson of Bucoda, ex- 
tension service entomologist, is mak- 
ing a survey of 2,000 acres in Pemis- 
cot County. Mr. Dickerson, who is 
one of Missouri’s seven entomologists 
making such surveys, reported find- 
ing only 45 boll weevils on 2,000 
acres. 
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$5 Million Lime 
Plant to be Built 


In Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Construction 
of a $5 million lime plant in the Van- 
couver, Wash., area will be the result 
of negotiations completed recently 
between the Aluminum Company of 
America and the Edna Bay Pure 
Stone Co., a Texas corporation. The 
two organizations announced that 
negotiations for a long term lease 
have been firmed up for Alcoa’s Edna 
Bay. Alaska limestone claims. 

The deposits from these Alaska 
claims will constitute the principal 
raw material source for the new 
plant to be built at Vancouver. Con- 
struction of the plant will begin early 
in 1957. It is engineered for a daily 
capacity of 300 tons. Located on the 
Columbia river, the plant will have 
a dock area for self-unloading Vic- 
tory ships which will bring the ma- 
terial in from Alaska. 


PHOTO COURTESY WESTERN GROWERS ASSN. 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 
on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For 
it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched-off foreign sources, shipped the first train- 
load to the east coast. For the next twenty years Trona was the 
only domestic source of Potash and today, in spite of AMERICAN 
POTASH AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION'S broad diversifi- 
cation program, is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high 
grade Muriate and Sulphate of Potash for. Agriculture. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


MURIATE of POTASH, agricultural grades 95-98% KCL, 


(60% KzO minimum), regular and granular. 
K2SO, (51% K2O minimum). 


SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% 


T in A POTAS for Agriculture 


PRODUCERS OF — 


BORAX BROMINE 

POTASH CHUORATES 

ASH PERCHLORATES 

SALT CAKE” | MANGANESE 

LITHIUM ‘DIOXIDE 
— and a diversified line of 


pecialized agricultural and 
efrigerant chemicals 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
San Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division + 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


», 195¢ | 
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Industry Patents and Trademarks 


2,758,251. Herbicidal Halophenyl- 
Alkyl-Ureas. Patent issued July 3, 
1956 to Henry J. Gerjovich, Wilming- 
ton, Del., assignor to E. I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington. A meth- 
od for the control of unwanted plants 
which comprises applying to a locus 
to be protected, an amount sufficient 
to exert a herbicidal action, a halo- 
phenyl trialkyl urea represented by 
the formula 


SR 


where X is halogen, is a positive 
integer up to three, Y is selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen and 
alkyl of 1 to 4 carbon atoms, ™ is 
a positive integer up to two, and R 


CH; 


and R’ are alkyl groups of 1 to 8 
carbon atoms with the proviso that 
the R and R’ groups taken together 
contain at least four carbon atoms. 

2,753,252. Fertilizer Manufacture. 
Patent issued July 3, 1956, to Marion 
D. Barnes, El Dorado, Ark., assignor 
“to Monsanto Chemical Co., St.. Louis, 
Mo. Process of producing phosphatic 
materials, which can be dissolved in 
neutral ammonium citrate solution, 
and ammonium nitrate which com- 
prises reacting nitric acid with cal- 
cium-phosphorus containing material, 
removing substantially all of the free 
water and water of hydration from 
the resulting solution, mixing the re- 
sulting residue with anhydrous am- 
monia and thereby obtaining a mix- 
ture comprising calcium nitrate dis- 
solved in the anhydrous ammonia and 
undissolved phosphatic materials, 
separating out the phosphatic mate- 


rials, reacting the anhydrous ammo- 
nia solution of calcium nitrate with 
ammonium carbonate in aqueous sol- 
ution and thereby obtaining a preci- 
pitate of calcium carbonate and a 
solution of ammonium nitrate, and 
separating out the calcium carbonate. 


2,753,253—Treatment of Phosphate 
Rock, Patent issued July 3, 1956, to 
Clinton A. Hollingsworth, Lakeland, 
Fla., assignor to Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. The method of in- 
creasing the fluorine content of a 
fluorine-containing phosphatic mate- 
rial and recovering fluorine therefrom 
in a subsequent defluorinating calcin- 
ation which comprises subjecting a 
partially-defluorinated fluorine - con- 
taining phosphatic material to de- 
fluorination by calcination with con- 
comitant formation of an exhaust gas 
containing a gaseous fluorine com- 
pound volatilized in the course of cal- 
cination, passing the exhaust gas into 
contact with the fluorine-containing 
Phosphatic material whose fluorine 
content is to be increased and which 
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DIVISION OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ON OIL 


LION Advertisements 
Sell LION Nitrogen, and 


Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 

pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and 

Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 

The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 

Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin 

Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri 

Farmer. All of these advertisements are in color. 

Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 

properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium N itrate, 

to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells 

hard on the importance of soil tests in the intelligent use of all com- 

mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the 
way to good fertilization practices ...to better profits for you! 


LION'S QUALITY LINE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30% 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Improved 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—Vorious 
LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA—White, uni 


Lion Oil Building, El Dorado, Ark. © 


—other grades to suit your requirements. 
spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 


uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen, 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, la. 


National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. * 1401 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


mologist reported evidence that 


contains a constituent 
and reacting with the Laseous fi 
ine compound in said exhaust 
form a solid fluorine compounds 
is retained with said Phosphatie 
terial whose fluorine content is 
increased, continuing the contad 
said exhaust gas with saiq laste 
tioned phosphatic material 
fluorine content thereof js subg 
tially increased, subsequently 
ing the resulting phosphatic mail 
of increased fluorine content 4 
defluorinating calcination with 
comitant formation of an exhaust} 
containing a fluorine compound 
recovering said last-mentioneg 4 
ine compound from the exhaust 
of said last mentioned defluoring 
calcination. 


Industry Trade Marks 


The following trade marks were i 
the Official Gazette of the Us. pons 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of 
under section 13 may be filed within 20 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 3} of the 
a fee of $25 must accompany each not 
opposition, 


The trade mark noted here was pubjj 
in the official Gazette dated July 3, 


Olerit, in capital letters, for inse 
cides, fungicides and preparations 
killing weeds. Filed Nov. 18, 1955; 
Bayer Agriculture, Ltd. Lond 
England. 


Entomologists Discuss 
Topics of Interest 


To Fruit Growers 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Two scient 
achievements. potentially impo 
to California fruit growers were 
nounced at the recent annual Pag 
branch meeting of the Entomolog 
Society of America. 

A University of California e 
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baceous plants act as a rese 
for a virus disease attacking f 
trees. 

A U.S. Department of Agricult 
entomologist told how a I1T- 
search for the insect carrying pea 
mosaic virus ended successfully. 

The University of California 
Dilworth D. Jensen, associate pro 
sor of entomology and parasitold 
said he has found both herbace 
plants and stone fruit trees can 
infected with four strains of a vi 
complex known as Western X disef 

He proved that the disease was 
same in the plants and the trees 
using a leaf hopper as the trans 
ting agent or vector. 

The second speaker, Norton S. 
son, in the entomology resedj 
branch of the USDA in Rivers 
said an eriophyida mite has } 
found to be the vector of the pe 
mosaic virus. 


North Carolina Sets 


Policy on 4-10-6 Grade 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North @ 
lina Department of Agriculture 
announced a policy regarding 4 
fertilizer, which was taken of 
official grade list for 1956-57, 
policy, as announced by John 
Reitzel, assistant commissionet 
agriculture, is that manufact 
will be allowed to sell, after Jul 
any fertilizer they might have 
warehouse of their distributors; hd 
ever, any fertilizer which is In 
manufacturers’ warehouses will hg 
to be reformulated before selling. 


BUSHELS AHEAD CLUB 
LEXINGTON, Ky. — Twenty-# 
Union County, Kentucy 
cooperating with the “Bushels AM 
Club” of Morganfield, in @ lone 
project that may enable their? 
bors to increase corn production 
siderably in future years—withot 
cessive cost. J. A. Wheeler, aan 
agent, explains that the 101 
Ahead Club is a group 
viduals representing a cross-S°¢ 
the economic interests oi the 
The 24 farmers are running test" 
plots on fertilization methods | 
high rates of application. 
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yHILL EXPANDS FACILITIES—Manufacturing facilities of the Broy- 
‘o,, Dakota City, Neb. have been doubled in size, the company has an- 
ad Shown above are the buildings which house much of the firm’s 
facturing and warehousing facilities at the Nebraska location. Products 


e com 
s for various types of fertilizers. 


yhill Completes 


tory Expansion 
Double Capacity 


KOTA CITY, NEB.—The Broy- 
Co, makers of farm spraying 
ment, liquid fertilizer applica- 
wagon hoists and tank heaters, 
ust completed a factory expan- 
program which will double the 
; productive capacity. Roy F. 
nill, president, states that this 
sion climaxes the company’s 10- 
record of growth. 
» organization now owns or uti- 
some 78,000 square feet of build- 
pace in Dakota City and in near- 
ioux City, Iowa, for its manu- 
ring, assembly and warehouse 
tments. Its sales and distribu- 
activities extend throughout the 
d States and into a number of 
countries. 
addition to its expansion in 
; of physical space, the Broyhill 
has enlarged its scope of equip- 
during the first half of 1956, 
gh the addition of three new 
of equipment, plus the added 
ty of rubber lining for its steel 
| destined to hold various types 
emicals, 
chanical advancements include 
ilot model of a new high-clear- 
machine, self-propelled, for 
ing, fertilizing, defoliating and 


NNTED—Lee 8. Ralph has been 
Manager of the Chase 
- St. Louis branch, it has been 
inced by W. N. Brock, vice pres- 
general sales manager. Mr. 
of rom the New York sales 
C Bag, where he has 
19538. He will co- 
sale textile bags and 
of other packaging 

ts by Chase in the St: Louis 


Ty. This in 
uri, Towa, cludes portions of 


pany include over 100 models of agricultural sprayers and appli- 


detasseling. It is scheduled for exten- 
‘sive research in cotton, soybean and 
corn-growing areas before production 
models are offered. 

Certain models of the company’s 
tanks and spraying booms are being 
adapted for use with midget tractors, 
and a new line of farm fuel tanks 
has been introduced by the company. 

Ten years ago, the company’s en- 
tire production consisted of spraying 
booms, whereas Broyhill now manu- 
factures over 100 models of agricul- 
tural and fertilizer applicator models 
of sprayers. The units are adaptable 
for tractor, trailer or truck mount- 
ing. Liquid fertilizer equipment for 
surface or sub-soil application of non- 
pressure or low pressure, volatile or 
non-volatile liquids, is produced for 
tractor, trailer and truck mounted 
units. 

From the company’s tank facilities 
in Sioux City, Iowa, comes steel, 
stainless steel, and aluminum tanks, 
ranging in size from 60 gallons to 
22,000 gallons. Facilities for lining 
the tanks with rubber by the Gates 
Rubber Co. are available next door. 


Cotton Mechanization 
Conference Scheduled 
In Atlanta Aug. 22-24 


MEMPHIS—Ways of realizing the 
full potential of mechanization for 
reducing production costs, improving 
growers’ incomes and putting cotton 
in a better position to meet price 
competition will receive special em- 
phasis at the tenth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
The conference will be held Aug. 22- 
24 in Atlanta at the Biltmore. 

A searching look into the questions 
of how big a future cotton may have 
—and how strongly the answer de- 
pends on progress in farm technology 
—will keynote discussions. The role 
of conservation farming in efficient 
production, a subject of particular 
importance in the Southeast, will be 
singled out for close attention. 

R. Flake Shaw, executive vice 
president of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau, will open the confer- 
ence the morning of Aug. 22. Dele- 
gates will be welcomed by Dr. C. C. 
Murray of the University of Georgia, 
host institution for the meeting. 

After a half-day speaking session 
Aug. 23, delegates will travel by bus 
to the Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station near Griffin for a 
demonstration of research work on 
mechanization: of pre-harvest cotton 
production practices. J. G. Futral, 
head of the university’s department 
of agricultural engineering, will di- 
rect the demonstration. 

The conference will end Aug. 23, 
but research and design engineers 
from the farm equipment industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
land-grant colleges will stay over the 
following day for a technical work- 
shop. 

The mechanization conference is 
sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, farm equipment 
industry, USDA, farm organizations 
and other groups. 


Gloomicides 


A young high school graduate, 
seeking his first job in a large manu- 
facturing establishment, pre- 
sented with a formidable 8-page ap- 
plication form and told to fill it in. 
He pondered for a time in consider- 
able confusion, but finally found an 
item he could answer. To the query, 
“What machines can you operate?” 
he wrote confidently: “Slot and Pin 
Ball.” 

* 


A youngster was saying his bed- 
time prayers in a low voice. 
“I can’t hear you, dear,” whispered 
his mother. 
“I wasn’t talking to you,” was 
the firm reply. 
* 


Clothes can still make the man... 
especially if he’s in the clothing busi- 
ness at today’s prices, 

* 


A foreign correspondent was inter- 
viewing a workman in Warsaw. “Are 
you for the present regime?” he in- 
quired. 


“I sure am,” the worker promptly 
replied. ‘I’m one of the happiest 
people in the world. I’ve a large 
apartment, a separate bathroom, as 
much fuel and electricity as I can use, 
my own radio... .” 

“Really? You have a radio?” said 
the newspaperman in surprise. 

“Why, of course!” said the worker. 
“How else could J possibly know that 
I have a large apartment, a separate 
bathroom, electricity and plenty of 
heat? How else would I know that I 
belong to the happiest people on 
earth?” 

* 


The devil was always challenging 
St. Peter to a game of baseball, but 
St. Peter never took him up. Finally, 
the Dodgers, the Giants and the 
Yanks all went to heaven. So natur- 
ally St. Peter called up the devil. 

“Now I'll play you that game of 

baseball,” he said. 
“You'll lose,” said the devil, “you'll 
lose.” 
“Oh, yeah?” replied St. Peter. 
“Right now I’ve got the greatest col- 
lection of baseball players you ever 
saw.” 

“You'll lose,” said the devil. “You'll 
lose!” 

“What makes you so sure we'll 
lose?” 

“Because,” laughed the devil, “we 
got all the umpires down here.” 


* 


An angry little man bounced into 
the postmaster’s office and com- 
plained that, for some time, he had 
been pestered by threatening letters. 

“I’m sure we can help,” soothed 
the postmaster. ‘‘That’s a federal of- 
fense. Have you an idea who is send- 
ing you these letters?” 

“I certainly have,” snapped the 
little man. “They are coming from 
those pesky income tax people.” . 


She—I wish you had telephoned 
before you came. I’m sorry for my 
appearance. 

Bore—Your appearance? 

She—Yes, if I had known you were 
coming, I wouldn’t have made one. 


* 


Aunt Minnie says she can’t under- 
stand why folks smoke because half 
of every cigarette goes for taxes 
and the other half goes into the ash- 


tray. 
* 


“Thankful!” grumbled the sourpuss 
to the sunshine spreader. “What have 
I got to be thankful for? Why I can’t 
even pay my bills.” 

“In that case,” prompted the other, 
“be thankful that you aren’t one of 
your creditors.” 
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NEW TRADEMARK—Newly-design- 
ed Trona trademark (top) for com- 
plete line of American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. products is displayed 
with former trademark (lower) by 
William J. F. Francis, vice president 
in charge of sales for the chemical 
company. 


American Potash 
Adopts New Trademark 
For Trona Products 


LOS ANGELES—American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. has adopted a new 
trademark for its complete line of 
Trona tradenamed products. Adop- 
tion of the new trademark is one of 
the final steps in the company’s pro- 
gram to modernize its product pack- 
ages and labels, according to William 
J. F. Francis, vice president in charge 
of sales. 

The redesign program was begun 
three years ago and included a com- 
plete revamping of package designs 
and product labels for American Po- 
tash & Chemical Corp.’s more-than- 
60 products. 

Purpose of the change in design, 
according to Mr. Francis, was “to 
combine efficiency with eye-appeal to 
provide better servicing for company 
customers.” 

The new trademark includes the 
company’s long-used oval design, 
with a white large-lettered Trona im- 
printed on a background of blue and 
orange. Previously, the company’s 
trademark included, in addition to 
the Trona name, two of its subsidi- 
aries and the line, “Industrial and 
Agricultural Chemicals.” 

“The simplified design not only has 
considerably more eye-appeal,’”’ Mr. 
Francis said, “but is legible from a 
distance between two and three times’ 
greater than the former design.” 


Wheat Sawfly Found 


In California County 


SACRAMENTO—The wheat saw- 
fly has been found in Modoe County, 
California, the first infestation re- 
ported in the state outside the Cuy- 
ama Valley in Santa Barbara and 
San Luis Obispo Counties. 

The fly, in larval form, was report- 
ed in Lake City in the extreme north- 
eastern part of California, adjacent 
to a portion of Oregon where the 
pest has been known to exist for sev- 
eral years. 

It is not anticipated that control 
measures will be necessary in Modoc 
County but developments will be 
watched closely by the agricultural 
commissioner and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1953, wheat sawfly was respon- 
sib'e for the destruction of 200 acres 
of wheat in the Cuyama Valley. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL 
DOVER, DEL.—The Delaware Gen- 
eral Assembly has passed a measure 
appropriating $225,000 for mosquito 
control work this summer, 
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CONTROL OFFICIALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


work at the Morrow Plots at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Jordan 
Plots at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Dr. Coleman said that “it ap- 
pears from these results that plant 
food applied in adequate amounts 
may be able to restore the produc- 
tivity of soils previously considered 
unproductive. Plant food will, there- 
fore, play an ever increasing role in 
protecting the nation’s most impor- 
tant resource—our soil productivity.” 


Dr. Coleman also presented. tables 
to illustrate how farmers, by using 
the approved production practices, 
could make more profit by actually 
growing less corn and cotton than is 
now being produced. 


He said that he believed it to be a 
sound principle that “proper plant 
food applications could be used to 
increase net farm income and at the 
same time could contribute toward 
solving our surplus problem.” 


H. L. Dunton, head of the agrono- 
my department at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., spoke 
on “Factors Affecting Efficient Fer- 
tilization.”” Mr. Dunton presented the 
same talk at the annual meeting of 
the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fertilizer 
Assn. A reprint of it will be found 
on page 2 of this issue of Croplife. 


John D. Conner, member of the 
Washington. D.C.. law firm of Cum- 
~mings. Sellers, Reeves & Conner, 
talked on the subject, “The Legal 
Framework for Regulatory Control.” 


He said that there is a real need 
for uniformity between the state 
laws administered by control offi- 
cials, and he urged the officials to 
take the leadership to bring this 
uniformity about. 


He also advised the officials ‘to 
“concern yourself primarily with fun- 
damentals and do not get lost in a 
maze of details. Do not lose sight of 
the fact that your job as an en- 
forcement official is to prevent fraud 
and deception in the sale of fertilizer, 
feeds and pesticides. Do not become 
so engrossed in the details of labeling, 
registration and other minutae that 
you lose sight of your primary en- 
forcement problems. To the extent 
to which you attempt to regulate the 
minutae of labeling, you make uni- 
formity that much more difficult.” 


Mr. Conner also urged the officials 
not to make regulatory requirements 
which they do not intend to enforce. 
“In other words, do not impose a 
harsh regulatory policy with the ex- 
pectation of moderating it with a soft 
enforcement policy,” he said. 

M. A. Manzelli, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., dis- 
cussed recent developments in the 
chemical control of nematodes. He 
said that since nematodes have not 
been declared pests within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act of 1947, 
products used in their control are 
not subject to the Federal Act. How- 
ever, some 33 states require the reg- 

‘istration of nematocides intended for 
sale and use within their borders. 


The only states which do not re- 
quire. such registration of nema- 
tocides, are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Idaho, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


Practically all plants, including 
weeds as well as crops of commercial 
value, are hosts for soil or plant 
nematodes, he said. Damage done to 
crops by nematodes amounts to 
about % billion dollars a year, he 
said. “This sum emphasizes, in a way, 
how difficult it is to control these 
microscopic inhabitants of the soil. 
They possess a great ability to with- 
stand unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions.” 

Along this line he summarized 
mm some of the facts concerning the 


mode of survival of plant parasitic 
nematodes by pointing out that many 
species are capable of surviving un- 
favorable environmental conditions 
such as drying, freezing, etc., by be- 
coming dormant or quiescent for 
periods of several months duration; 
some species are capable of surviving 
many years in stored plant tissue if 
they are kept dry; and cyst-forming 
species of Heterodera are capable of 
surviving in the soil irrespective of 
moisture for as long as eight years 
in the absence of a host plant. He 
added that populations of plant para- 
sitic nematodes survive in the resi- 
dual roots of some perennial plants 
for many years after the plant has 
been pulled. 


Chemical control of nematodes 
has been practiced for many years, 
Mr. Manzelli said, and reviewed 
some of the history of control 
compounds since carbon disulfide 
was first used in 1871 to control 
the sugar beet nematode. He out- 
lined the steps taken down to the 
present time, and reported that the 
search for new nematocides is con- 
tinuing at an accelerated pace. In- 
asmuch as we are looking for the 
ideal nematocide, it would be of 
interest to list the properties re- 
quired of a compound, or of a 
chemical formulation, in order for 
it to qualify as an ideal nematocide. 
Such ideal properties are as fol- 
lows, although not necessarily in 
the order of their importance: non- 
phytotoxic, non-specific, volatile, 
residual, systemic, capable of be- 
ing applied either as 2 water solu- 
tion or as a solid, non-toxic to 
mammals, and, of course, low in. 
cost. 


“Upon reviewing this list of desired 
properties it will be seen that al- 
though some good nematocides have 
resulted from our over-all research 
endeavors, the ideal one has as yet 
to be found,” he concluded. 


A special feature of the meeting 
was the banquet, at which the prin- 
cipal speaker was W. C. Jacobsen, di- 
rector of the California Department 
of Agriculture and. president of fhe 
National Association of Commission- 
ers, Secretaries and Directors of Ag- 
riculture. 


Mr. Etheredge opened the formal 
portion of the meeting with an ad- 
dress on “Southern Standards.” 

The 1957 meeting of the association 
has been tentatively scheduled at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 17-19. 


Work Starts on 
New Southwestern 


Agrochemical Plant 


CHANDLER, ARIZ. — Ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held here 
recently for the first unit of the $5 
million Southwestern Agrochemical 
Corp. fertilizer and ammonia manu- 
facturing plant. 


J. Clyde Wilson, chairman of the 
board, said that the firm will pro- 
duce solid fertilizer at a plant with 
capacity of about one third the pres- 
ent state consumption. 


Utah Construction Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is general contractor. (For an 
earlier story of the new facilities see 
page 1 of the July 25, 1955 issue of 
Croplife.) 


LAW FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — John D. 
Conner, Washington attorney well 
known in both the pesticide and fer- 
tilizer industries, has announced that 
the firm of Sellers & Conner, of 
which he is a partner, has consoli- 
dated with the law firm of Cummings, 
Truitt and Reeves. The name of the 
new firm is Cummings, Sellers, 
Reeves & Conner. Its location is in 


the Commonwealth Building, 1625 K 
St., N.W. 


New Labeling 
Required on Pesticides 


Sold in Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY. — All pesticides 
and economic poisons may be sold in 
Kentucky only in containers that 
have “approved appropriate labeling.” 
This is required under new Kentucky 
law which became effective July 1, 


' 1956, says Bruce Poundstone, Ken- 


tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Feed and Fertilizer Department 
head. 

This means, says Mr. Poundstone, 
the “dealers handling insecticides, 
weed killers and similar products 
must label containers if the manu- 
facturer’s original container is broken 
and the product divided into smaller 
portions for distribution.” 

Thus it is now illegal to sell such 
products in bottles, fruit jars and 
other containers—except where each 
container bears appropriate labeling. 

Dealers wishing to repackage in- 
secticides or other economic poisons 
for sale must apply to Mr. Pound- 
stone’s office for a license to sell each 
product; submit proposals for label- 
ing; and attach a label to each pack- 
age. In most instances, Mr. Pound- 
stone noted, the dealers can duplicate 
the original labeling with the excep- 
tion of the manufacturer’s or distri- 


‘butor’s name. 


“Dealers in pesticides and economic 
poisons who do not wish to repack- 
age these products, but desire to meet 
demands for small quantities, should 
stock packages of a size that do not 
require opening,” Mr. Poundstone 
said. 


GYPSY MOTH 


.. (Continued from page 1) 


listing counties and other civil divi- 
sions in which infestations of the 
gypsy moth or brown-tail moth oc- 
cur or which should be regulated for 
other reasons, Localities so designat- 
ed then constitute regulated area. 

Localities that have been added to 
the gypsy moth regulated area for 
the first time are: 


Connecticut—Fairfield County, 2. 


towns in Litchfield County and 3 
towns in New Haven County, consti- 
tuting all presently nonregulated area 
in the state. 

Maine — One town in Penobscot 
County and 4 towns in Piscataquis 
County. 

New York—Counties of Clinton, 
Delaware, Nassau, Orange, Otsego, 
Putnam, Rockland, Schoharie, Suf- 
folk, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchest- 
er; 1 town in Albany County, 4 towns 
and one city in Columbia County, 17 
towns and 2 cities in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, 7 towns in Essex County, 5 towns 
in Fulton County, 12 towns in Greene 
County, 3 towns in Hamilton County, 
16 towns and 1 city in Herkimer 
County, 1 town in Madison County 
and 11 towns in Oneida County. 

Vermont—Grande Isle County, 3 
towns in Chittenden County and 9 
towns in Franklin County. 

The chief of the Plant Pest Con- 
trol Branch also is authorized to pro- 
vide for issuance of certificates of ex- 
emption for premises which have been 
inspected or treated in accordance 
with approved procedures and permit 
the movement of regulated articles 
om such premises without certifica- 

on. 


Percy Kent Moves 


NEW YORK — After nearly 70 
years in locations in the vicinity of 
Worth St., the Percy Kent Bag Co. 
has moved its New York office from 
93 Worth St. to 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 


MANAGER MOVES 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Bill Conger, 
Tillamook (Ore.) Farmers Coopera- 
tive manager for the past four years, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Farmers Supply Cooperative at 
Ontario, Ore. He succeeds Clarence 
Newcombe, who moved to Idaho. 


14 
©. Meredith Evans, Jr. 


C. Meredith Evans, Jr, 
Named Head of V-C 


Western 
ceton. 


Cincinnati Sales Office 

RICHMOND —C. Meredith Eva of a1 
Jr., formerly assistant manager follow: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (Co e designe 
Richmond, Va., sales office, has pamplications 


s fertiliz 
lds of the 
rotation. 


named manager of the firm’s G 
cinnati sales office. He succeeds A 
Darfus who retired June 30 after 


years of service with V-C. Applicatio 

A native Virginian, Mr. 

a graduate of the University of Ri@™mp' ° the 

mond. He joined V-C in 1935. Fame! hag 


1940 to 1946, Evans served with 
Army Corps of Engineers. A capta 
he was stationed at Hawaii, Gui 
and Okinawa. 
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Dow Appoints Two 
In Agricultural 
Chemical Sales 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The D 
Chemical Co. has announced two 4 
pointments in agricultural chemi 
sales. Milton B. Irvine has been 3 
pointed to a product manager pd 
tion in the farm use products sectid 
and Russell H. Ashworth, a Dowe 
ployee between 1941 and 1954, has 
joined the company in the same 
tion. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Irvi 
formerly with the company’s § 
Louis sales office, will handle insec 


cides, fungicides and chelates, W. Wprever, a 
Allen, departmental manager, high 
He moves into the post held by t balan 
late Dan O. Sanford. For the pa. Nitro 
two years Mr. Irvine has been he may bi 
dling the sale of general and 43 H farm 1 
cultural chemicals in Wyoming, Co use of 
rado and New Mexico. He made r ob 
headquarters in Englewood, Colo. i Exper 

Mr. Irvine has been with Dow singers typ 


mM the s 


1945. In addition to sales activiti 
he has worked extensively 1 ! 
search and technical service W! 
agricultural chemicals in the Sout 
west and West. He received a 3: 
degree in agriculture from the U 
versity of California in 1942. | 

Mr. Ashworth will be responsi 
for the sale of herbicides. Since ea 
1954 he has been with Pontiac Mi 
Inc., Pontiac, Mich., as sales manag 
handling the distribution of agri¢ 
tural chemicals. He received a" ’ 
degree from Central Michigan 
lege in 1934. 


Salt Lake City 
Firm to Expand 


SALT LAKE CITY—The Alun 
Corp. here is offering 160,000 shan 
of common stock at $1.50 a - 
Proceeds will be used to expand & 
alunite plant at Marysvale, ier 
to build a new bagging plant at 
Lake City, G. Owen Love)oY, 
dent, said. Alunite is the aor re 
ingredient in the firm’s plan 
product. 
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E FERTILIZER COMBINATIONS 


Editor's Note 


mpanying article is re- 
prom the spring issue of Ken- 
arm and Home Science, a 
on of the Kentucky Agricul- 
riment Station, Lexington. 
author is Eugene C. Doll, assist- 
agronomist at the station. 
¥ 
» results of the general-fertility 
ition experiments which were con- 
ej for many years im several 
tucky counties markedly show 
effectiveness of good fertilization 
soil management practices in in- 
sing and maintaining crop yields. 


ati 


ns, Jr. ese experiment fields were locat- 
at Berea, Campbellsville, Green- 
ns, Jr., Mee Feriston and Mayfield and at 


Western Kentucky Substation at 


ceton. 
three- or four-year rotation of 


mn, wheat and either one or two 


V-C 
Office 


redith Evs s of a mixed grass-legume hay 
manager (ams followed. These experiments 
nical Co e designed to test the effect of 
fice, has pamplications of limestone and va- 


s fertilizer combinations on the 
lds of the various crops grown in 


> firm’s G 
ucceeds A 


e 30 after rotation. 
Applications of ground limestone 
Mr. Evansiamme Tesulted in increased yields on 


st of the upland soils in Kentucky. 


rsity of Ri ld increases which can be attrib- 


Fersth d to limestone were obtained for 
s. A captamm ree crops grown in the rotation 
fawaii. Gull? Wheat and hay). 


However, the most striking ef- 
t of limestone is shown by the 
reased yield and quality of the 


0 y. Furthermore, adequate appli- 
tions of limestone resulted in 
ore effective utilization of the 
her fertilizer elements, particu- 

B ly phosphorus. 

nced two am@hese experiments have shown that 

iral chemi@@™—sphate fertilization of all of the 

has been a™@jor upland soils of Kentucky (ex- 
lanager for the high-phosphate soils of 
ducts sectiq@@ Inner Bluegrass Region) is nec- 

1, a Dow eMary for good crop production. 

1954, has tfenty-five or thirty years ago, phos- 

he same S@@™rus was generally the most defi- 
mt of the three major fertilizer 

Mr. Irvi ents (nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
mpany'’s 

andle insecu™-mestone and phosphate alone, 

slates, W. Wamrever, are not sufficient to main- 

anager, Sal™” high yields, but must be prop- 


held by ty balanced with nitrogen and pot- 
For the palm. Nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 


as been hag May be supplied by crop residues 
‘al and agi tarm manure as well as through 
yoming, Col Use of commercial fertilizers. The 
He made ults obtained at the Greenville 
ood, Colo. Si! Experiment Field given in Table 


ith Dow singe’? typical of the data obtained 


les activitiggg™?™ the soil experiment fields. 

ively in } ‘able 1—Greenville Soil Experiment 

Field, 1948-54 

Hay (Ib. 

eived a a Corn Wheat’ Ist 

u. 

om the MER 18.0 4.6 \ ‘se 

1942, Potash 2.450. 2/800 

responsi fash 50.8 18.1 2/800 
ince eal 

51.4 25.5 2,700 2,800 

Us & pot h 

ash 55.6 31.5 3,400 3,200 


d In Table 1 illustrate the 
in yield among plots which 
different fertilizer treat- 
differences have been con- 
Year to year. During a 
experiment, however, the 
a the yields from plots re- 

© same fertilizer and other 


hagement tre 
atmen 
lecrease oy ts to increase 


n of agric 
an A. 
lichigan Ca 


The er a period of years is 
60,000 shai, as the differences in 
1.50 a sha atments, Plots receiving different 
expend experiment must be 
le, Utah, a considerable time 
yvejoy, Pre t all of the locatio 

he prineip ky wh ns in Ken- 
‘plant conduc, time experiments 


ducted, the yields from the 


ts 
received complete fer- 


entucky Experimental Fields 
Low Value of Good Practices 


tilizer treatments tended to in- 
crease from year to year, while 
those from plots which received 
either no fertilizer or an incomplete 
or unbalanced fertilizer tended to 
remain more nearly constant or 
have decreased slightly. 


Because of the large annual fluctu- 
ations in yields, owing mostly to 
varying weather conditions, it is nec- 
essary to calculate the yields from 
the various plots in terms of linear 
regressions in order to measure ac- 
curately the annual changes in yield 
resulting from a particular fertiliza- 
tion or other management treatment. 

Figure 1 illustrates the trends in 
the yield of ear corn obtained in an 
experiment conducted at the West- 
ern Kentucky Substation over a pe- 
riod of 26 years. 

The information obtained from the 
long-time rotation experiments has 
been extremely valuable in formulat- 
ing fertilizer and soil management 
recommendations. The necessity of 
proper fertilization has been clearly 
shown, and the increased yields from 
plots which have received the same 
treatment show the value of con- 
tinued fertilization for a period of 
years. Furthermore, in spite of the 
fact that the soils at the various lo- 
cations vary considerably, the results 
obtained at the different fields are 
remarkably similar. 


70¢r 


YVIELO OF CORN (Bu. per Acre) 


Fig. 1—Yield of corn grown in a 3- 
year rotation in wheat and lespedeza 
at the Western Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Substation, Princeton, over a 
26-year period. Fertilizer treatments 
included combinations of limestone 
(L), phosphorus (P), and Potash (K). 


Alabama Fertilizer 


Sales Show May Gain 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Sales of 
mixed fertilizer and fertilizer mate- 
rials in Alabama for May amounted 
to 155,508 tons, compared with 114,- 
010 tons delivered during the same 
month in 1955, according to a report 
released by the State Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. However, 
the movement from October, 1955, 
through May, 1956, totaling 921,447 
tons, showed a small decline from the 
figure of 980,042 tons recorded for the 
same period in the previous year. 

Largest percentage increase in 
mixed fertilizers in May was 4-12-12 
which climbed into second place in 
state sales. Leading mixture con- 
tinues to be 4-10-7. Among nitro- 
genous side-dressing materials, ni- 
trate of soda led, followed by am- 
monium nitrate and 20.5% nitrate 
compounds. 


BENEFIT FROM FLOOD 

PORTLAND, ORE.—This year’s 
Columbia River flood did a lot of 
damage, but at least one person be- 
lieves it did some good, too. Don 
Coin Walrad, Columbia County 
Agent, reports that many of the low 
areas flooded were covered with 
tansy ragwort. Since many of them 
have been under water for some time 
it’s quite likely that all of this year’s 
crop has been killed and there will 
be little likelihood of it going to seed. 


Three Florida Counties 
Added to Medfly 
Regulated Area 


WASHINGTON—Three west-coast 
Florida counties—Lee, Hendry and 
Collier—were added to the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly regulated area in an 
amended quarantine order effective 
July 7, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. With the ad- 
dition of these three counties to pre- 
viously regulated Broward, Dade and 
Palm Beach counties, the area under 
federal regulation now includes all 
except one county in the southern 
fifth of the state. 


There are numerous spot infesta- 
tions of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in counties north of those regulated, 
USDA said. Each isolated infestation 
discovered has been promptly treated 
with a poison-bait spray. In addition, 
these solitary infestations are under 
constant state surveillance and regu- 
lation, as provided by the Florida 
Plant Act. In their present status, a 
USDA spokesman explained, it is not 
necessary to place them under federal 
regulation. 


Following Soil Test 
Recommendation Pays Off 
For Arkansas Farmer 


PARAGOULD, ARK. — Greene 
County farmers have found that fol- 
lowing soil test recommendations in 
fertilizing cotton increases yields 
25% to 50%, Shirl Ward, assistant 
county agent, said. 

H. E. Duncan of Paragould has 
been raising cotton for the past 20 
years. In the past, he has used 3-9-18 
fertilizer at the rate of about 200 lb. 
per acre on his cotton land. Mr. Dun- 
can plants the Empire variety, and 
average production has been from 
one fourth to three fourths bale per 
acre. 


Early in 1955, Mr. Duncan heard 
the county agent explain the impor- 
tance of having soil tested to deter- 
mine the right amount and kind of 
fertilizer. He took samples of his cot- 
ton land and had the county agent 
send the samples to the soil testing 
laboratory to be tested. © 


The tests showed that Mr. Duncan 
should apply 300 lb. of 12-12-12 per 
acre. He followed these recommenda- 
tions and produced more than one 
bale per acre for the first time. 


“Mr. Duncan is convinced that fol- 
lowing soil test recommendations in 
the fertilization of his cotton was 
largely responsible for this increase 
in production. In fact, he is so pleased 
with these results he is having all of 
his soil tested in the future. 


Curly Top Disease 
Damaging in California 


SACRAMENTO—The agricultural 
commissioner of Imperial County, 
California, has reported to the State 
Department of Agriculture that curly 
top disease, spread by beet leafhop- 
pers, has caused five to 10 million 
dollars in crop damage this year. 

Damage to flax plantings will run 
to $1,500,000 and to sugar beets 
$1,500,000. In addition, about 7,000 
acres of canning tomato plants were 
killed and severe damage inflicted on 
squash, melons, cucumbers and other 
vegetables. 

The department said the one single 
factor leading to the damage from 
the leafhopper-spread disease is the 
year round planting and harvesting 
in Imperial County of sugar beets, 
creating an ideal breeding ground for 
the leafhopper. 

State, county and University of 
California personne] are investigat- 
ing development of a control pro- 
gram. The department said only light 
occurrence of curly top disease had 
been reported in the San Joaquin 
Valley where a large scale control 


program is conducted each year. 
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SAGEBRUSH CONTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


ways compete cost-wise with plowing 
and burning as a method of sage- 
brush control. However, spraying this 
chemical does serve an important 
range-improving function on lands 
that are too thin to burn, they said, 
When such difficult areas are chemf- 
cally freed from sagebrush; native or 
sown grasses can be established, thus 
increasing the livestock-carrying ca- 
pacity of the land and providing pro- 
tection against soil erosion, 


The butyl-ester form of 2,4-D acid 
was particularly outstanding in both 
effectiveness and economy. However, 
butyl ester 2,4-D is highly volatile 
and should not be used in areas 
where, because of drift, the chemical 
might cause damage to nearby crops, 
the scientists said. In such situa- 
tions, they recommend the use of 
either of two low-volatility ester 
forms of 2,4-D—butoxy ethanol or 
propylene glycol butyl. 


The scientists obtained the best 
sagebrush kill when the butyl-ester 
form of 2,4-D was applied to the foli- 
age of rapidly growing sagebrush aft- 
er the plants had put on about 3 to 
4 inches of new twig growth. They 
found that the herbicide could be ap- 
plied by ground rig, airplane or heli- 
copter. In all cases, adequate control 
was achieved with a treatment using, 
per acre, 2 lb. of 2,4-D acid equiva- 
lent in an emulsion of 9 gal. of water 
and a half gallon of diesel oil. 


In one of the largest tests, cover- 
ing an area of 1,750 acres in the 
Lassen National Forest, aerial- 
treatment with butyl-ester 2,4-D 
resulted in an 88.5% kill of sage- 
brush despite some misses due to 
wind-drift spray and errors in 
swath alignment. In the South 
Warner Mountains of the Modoc 
National Forest, sagebrush kill av- 
eraged 99%. 


The scientists emphasized that 
spraying alone is not the full answer 
to improving sagebrush ranges. To 
achieve full benefits and maintain 
them, deferment of grazing is neces- 
sary for one year and grazing man- 
agement must be good thereafter. 
With proper handling, good native 
grasses will come back, reseeded spe- 
cies will become established, and 
sagebrush will be slower in returning. 


SOIL REPORT 

URBANA, ILL.—The soil survey 
group of the agronomy department at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture has published a new soil 
report for Lawrence County, the 78th 
in its series that eventually will cover 
all Illinois counties. 


INSECT NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


area, Philbostroma quadrimacula- 
tus and Aulocara elliotti, have be- 

la eggs. Recent rain show- 
moisture to this area of the state 
and the short grass pastures are 
greening up. Elsewhere in Kansas, 
adult grasshoppers are moving into 
row crops, corn fields, soybeans, 
and into home gardens. 


Many patches of potatoes have 
been reduced to stems by blister 
beetle feeding activity. These insects 
are also working in many home gar- 
dens and on shade and ornamentals 
in some areas of the state. Blister 
beetles have been reported heavy on 
acreages of tomatoes being grown for 
market in Kiowa County, southwest 
Kansas truck garden area. 


Horn fly populations on range cat- 
tle in Comanche and Barber counties 
ranged from 40 to 180 flies per ani- 
mal. Populations have not increased 
in this area during the last three 


weeks.—Dave Matthew. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Researeh Should Continue 
Despite Present Surplus 


“Why, during times of abundance and farm 
surpluses, should agricultural research be con- 
tinued?”, is a question in the minds of many. To 
these people, the idea of finding ways to increase 
production of farm goods seems both strange and 
unnecessary, when at the same time government 
storehouses are bulging with surpluses. 


Yet, we feel that in the long run, both 
agriculture and the whole economy will 
benefit from continued study of production 
methods ... of new chemicals for making 
crops grow faster and for controlling both 
plant disease and insect pests that cut down 
on output. 


An authoritative voice has been heard in sup- 
port of continued research; that of Sherman E. 
Johnson, director of farm and land management 
research of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. In a recent talk he ex- 
panded on this thesis, declaring that we can ill 
afford to curtail our research efforts. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “agriculture in this 
country must keep step with progress in the rest 
of the economy in order to attract and retain 
persons of ability in farm occupations. Our agri- 
culture also must keep step with technological 
progress in other countries in order to hold our 
place in world markets. Therefore, the only logi- 
cal choice seems to be to continue research and 
discovery in the production field, and to utilize 
the results whenever they become available.” 


“A basic research program to develop 
fundamental knowledge concerning agricul- 
‘ture,” he said, “needs to go forward at all 
times and in all fields. But research applied 
to specific problems can and should be 
geared to provide maximum assistance on 
problems that farmers are likely to face in 
the years ahead. 


“In looking ahead, we need to differentiate 
between prospects for the next several years and 
the longer-term outlook. We need to recognize 
that as a result of war-time expansion, we have 
productive capacity more than ample for today’s 
markets. In fact, output in 1955 was nearly large 
enough in volume to meet the projected needs of 
1960. But we produced much too much of some 
products and too little of others to balance with 
potential needs in 1960. 

“We also need to ponder the narrowness of 
the margin between abundance and scarcity. What 
happened after the Korean outbreak could occur 
again. A new international emergency, or even a 
serious drouth, could change the surplus struggle 
to a concern over deficits. Even our present large 
carryover of concentrate feeds represents only 
about 4 months’ supply. 

“Because of the narrow margin between abun- 
dance and scarcity, and because of uncertainties 
with respect to drouth and international develop- 
ments, we should maintain reserve capacity that 
will permit us to increase output quickly if the 
need should arise. 

“Considering population increases and general 
growth in the economy, we should be able to 
achieve a better balance between production and 
markets than we now have. Recent projections 
indicate that we may need about a 30% increase 
in output during the next 20 years in order to 
meet market demands at the end of that period. 


“Barring unforeseen emergencies, very 
little of this increase will be needcd in the 
next few years. And even in the latter part 
of the 20-year period, I see no reason for 
worry about ‘food enough’ under peacetime 
conditions. The more important questions 
will be how to gear production expansion to 


market prospects, and how to produce the 
needed products efficiently, with returns to 
farmers comparable to other groups.” 


Agriculture is obviously in a period of transi- 
tion, and technological developments are contin- 
uing to make possible greater farm production 
with fewer individuals working in this area. Re-. 
search should not only provide guidance in ad- 
justment to those who continue to find their best 
economic opportunities in farming, but also to 
assist those who will benefit by shifting to other 
employment. Large-scale adjustments of this type 
certainly don’t just happen. They need research 
guidance and program assistance as well. 


Importance of Trade 
Association Pointed Out 


Raymond Blattenberger, public printer of the 
United States, made some singularly signifi- 
cant remarks, in a recent address, on trade asso- 
ciations. He said: “I would no more want to be in 
a business without a trade association than in a 


‘community without churches. Just as churches set 


up the moral environment in which to live and 
raise a family, so do trade associations provide the 
ethical and economic setting in which to run a 
business. From my own experience, aside from any 
benefits to my company or my business, the per- 
sonal satisfaction I have received from association 
work was reward enough. I have made many life- 
time friends in the business in all parts of the 
country. I have a better understanding of my field 
and its importance to the national economy.” 

Quoting this panegyric, the editor of Insurance 
Field joins the chorus with: 

“The man who does not belong to and take an 
active interest in a trade association in his husi- 
ness is not only committing a grave error in busi- 
ness judgment but is denying himself many obvious 
as well as hidden benefits and the indescribable 
thrill and satisfaction that comes from working to- 
gether with his fellow man. Likely as not he is a 
poor citizen as standards go. Likely as not he is a 
nonentity in the community in which he lives and 
plies his trade. And likely as not his success is 
mediocre and his horizons no higher than his béot 
tops.” 

The editor of Insurance Field had no need to 
resort to his didactic “likelies.” He could have 
rested convincingly upon the conclusion that “a 
business without a trade association is like a ship 
without a sail,” or upon his somewhat less easily 
comprehendible alternative metaphor, “a shirt 
without a tail.” 


Quote 

“Of all the problems facing free enterprise 
democracy in the United States, the agricultural 
problem is probably the most vexing. It wins this 
distinction on a number of points. Dollarwise, it 
is very big—attempts at its ‘solution’ have cost 
nearly $2.5 billion in this fiscal year. It is growing 
larger . . . it could cost over $5 billion. It has the 
peculiar characteristic that the more we spend in 
trying to solve it, the worse it inevitably gets. 
And, what makes the solution seem hopeless, the 
whole field of agricultural policy is too often char- 
acterized by confused and demagogic thinking. 

“One result of that kind of thinking is that 
we seem to have lost sight of a basic distinction 
—the distinction between a farm program de- 


signed to cope with poverty and a program appli- 
cable to prosperity. Hearkening to the plans com- © 


ing out of Washington, the ordinary citizen might 
assume that American agriculture is all but 
bankrupt .. . The fact is that, by any previous 
standard, American agriculture, especially com- 
mercial agriculture, is prosperous . . .”—Dr. G. B. 
Wood, Oregon State College, Corvallis, in a talk, 
“Faith, Hope and Parity” before recent California 
Fertilizer Conference, Riverside, Cal. 
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California to Hold 
Quarantine Hearings 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
Department of Agriculture will hold 
hearings this month in Sacramento to 
receive evidence and testimony re- 
garding the department’s proposal to 
adopt an exterior quarantine to pre- 
vent introduction into the state of 
several insect pests of walnuts. 

The department proposes to place 
all states and districts of the US. 
under quarantine because of walnut 
husk flies, the hickory shuck worm, 
pecan nut case borer, butternut cur- 
culio and black walnut curculio, all 
of which are serious pests of hickory 
nuts, pecan nuts, walnuts and but- 
ternuts. 

An interior quarantine also is pro- 
posed against the counties of Impe- 
rial, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego and portions of Kern, San 
Bernardino and Sonoma in order to 
prevent further spread of one of the 
walnut husk flies into uninfested 
areas of California. 


Paul D. Littlefield 


New Freeport Treasurer 


NEW YORK—Paul D. Littlefield 
has been elected treasurer of Free- 
port Sulphur Co., Langbourne M. 
Williams, president, has announced. 

Mr. Littlefield joined Freeport in 
1948 as an assistant in the budget 
department. He later became manag- 
er of budgets and cost control and in 
January, 1956, he was elected assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Littlefield was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1942 and from the Harvard business 
School in 1948. 


MOLYBDENUM ADDED 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Miller Chemi- 
cal & Fertilizer Corp. has announced 
that it is now including molybdenum 
in its fertilizer products, both solid 
and liquid. The two soluble fertiliz- 
ers, a 20-20-20 and a 10-10-8, contain 
the equivalent of .088% molybdenum 
oxide in addition to all the other 
common trace elements, the com- 
pany’s announcement states. 


Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Meeting Scheduled at 


Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Agricul- 
tural Ammonia Institute and nitrogen 
producers are cooperating with Ohio 
State University in a nitrogen ferti- 
lizer meeting scheduled for Aug. 2-3 
at Ohio State University here. 


Dr. G. M. Volk, chairman of the 
Ohio State agronomy department, will 
be in charge of the meeting, which 
will be held at University Farm. 


The program will begin at 1 p.m. 
Aug. 2 with members of the agrono- 
my department giving talks at the 
livestock pavilion in Plumb Hall on 
the campus. A tour of the Agronomic 
research plots will follow. Highlights 
of the tour, according to Dr. Volk, 
will be a visit to extensive plot lay- 
outs where anhydrous ammonia ni- 
trogen in solution and solid forms 
have been used on corn, sorghum, 
sudan grass and oats at three rates 
of application. 

On Aug. 3 there will be a short in- 
spection tour of pasture plots that 
have received the three forms of ni- 
trogen fertilizer. A second speaking 
program will follow. After a luncheon, 
there will be demonstrations of all 
kinds of fertilizer applicators. 


North Carolina Sales 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Fertilizer sales 
in North Carolina during May to- 
taled 235,304 tons, compared with 
216,217 tons in May, 1955. Sales for 
the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
(July-May) totaled 1,561,226 tons, 
compared with 1,757,969 tons in a 
corresponding period in 1954-55. 


OREGON FIELD DAY 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The annual 
Oregon State College vegetable crops 
field day is scheduled Aug. 2 on the 
Corvallis campus. Major stress is be- 
ing placed on research with green 
beans and the morning tour starting 
at 9:30 will be devoted to the crop. 
There will be research workers on 
hand to explain various details con- 
cerning experimental bean plantings. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Ceunt six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding Hes. 
Classified advertising rate not av le 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, ucts and 
services accepted for in en at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


MANAGER FOR LARGE FERTILIZER 
plant—North Midwest Area—Granulation 
experience preferred, Give age, education, 
experience, first letter. Address Ad No. 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
> nn. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—AGRICUL- 
tural background essential, must be able 
to set up own sales department, take care 
of advertising and all related items, New 
fertilizer plant going up in the Midwest. 
Address Ad No, 1865, Croplife, P. O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. , 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 7 
v 


ENTOLETER CENTRIFUGAL MIXER NO. 
111231, 4 type BF2, 10 H.P., 220/440 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles, 3500 rpm, rated capac- 
ity 16,000 lbs. per hour. New—has never 
been uncrated. $1200 f.o.b. Friant, Cali- 
fornia. Screen—Selectro unit manufactured 
by Productive Equipment Corp. Totally 
enclosed, single 2’ x 8’ screen. Now 
equipped with 100 mesh hi-temp screen 
metal cloth. New—never used. $1,000 f.0.b. 
Friant, California. California Industrial 
Minerals Company, P.O. Box 188, Friant, 
California, 


AGRONOMY FIELD DAY 

MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—Plans 
for the 1956 West Virginia University 
agronomy field day to be held at the 
Ohio Valley Substation Aug. 9 are 
nearing completion, Dr. G. Gordon 
Pohlman, agronomist and head of the 
agronomy department of the Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has announced. The Ohio Valley 
Substation is located near Pt. Pleas- 
ant. Research work under way at the 
substation will be the main topic of 
the program, and tours of the various 
research plots have been scheduled. 
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WHO CAN EVIL 


This weevil will eat no more cotton. His last meal recommended for control of most cotton insect 
was toxaphene and for him—like his many insect _ pests. So do what other successful growers do— 
pest friends—toxaphene means a sudden end to __ start with toxaphene and stay with toxaphene. 
his destructive habits. Keep your insect losses to a minimum by using 
Leading cotton growers everywhere have come _toxaphene dusts or sprays for a complete, all- 
to depend on toxaphene for efficient, economical, season control program. 
all-season insect control. All reports show that 
boll weevils have been controlled when a complete 
insect control program with toxaphene was fol- 
And has proved to Naval Stores Department 
provide control in wet seasons as well as dry. 
For consistently high yields per acre, toxaphene GERCULES POWSE R COMPANY. 
is the proved all-purpose insecticide. It is officially 931 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


PLANTS AT Brunswick; Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. « OFFICES AT Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Greenville, Los Angeles and Raleigh 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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